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ENTHUSIASM. 


HIS word has a varied significance. To some it conveys an 

idea only of a craving ambition ; to others it is synonymous 
with fanaticism, while to others still, it tells only of an ardor in 
whose first glow the fire dies away. But to us it has a broader, a 
nobler, and, according to its etymology, a truer meaning. Care- 
fully marked out from transient zeal on the one hand and blind 
fanaticism on the other, it speaks of a definite aim pursued with 
persistent vigor. 

Considered in such a light it is the key to success. In every 
walk of life living illustrations exemplify this assertion. Wan- 
der where you will in the great gallery of history, touch whatever 
breathing marbles you like, listen to whatever story of a success- 
ful life you choose, and you will find that enthusiasm has been 
the key to unlock the golden doors. Do you shudder at the 
conqueror’s tale of blood? It was enthusiasm that sharpened 
the sword and prosecuted campaigns with indomitable energy. 
Are you charmed with the orator’s eloquence or the writer’s 
fancy? Enthusiasm lent magic to their pens. Is it the mer- 
chant’s great success at which you wonder? Enthusiasm has 
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stimulated him to arduous labor. Do you envy the statesman 
his fame, or the man of science hisname? Enthusiasm has held 
both by the hand when they would have fallen through weariness, 
and cheered them on in their toil by holding out golden promises 
for the future. Such are the instructions of the past preserved 
for us in history, such the lessons of actual life gained from our 
everyday experience. Everywhere we find the truth written, as 
it were, in Jetters of fire. 

Thus defined, enthusiasm becomes the motive power which 
animates to success. It is not, as many claim, transient zeal, 
pursuing its object in fitful fevers ; nor is it, on the other hand, 
to be symbolized by the light of the moon with her mad return- 
ings, but rather by the steady, ever-constant, life-giving warmth 
of the sun. The mind enthusiastic is the mind all aglow with 
activity, but with that activity directly controlled by reason. 
Reason marks out the plan of life. Enthusiasm follows out that 
plan with persistent vigor. 

Enthusiasm, therefore, indicates three characteristics which 
must be inherent in every successful character. They are, a 
purpose in life, energy in carrying out that purpose, and, implied 
in the latter, a love for the chosen labor of life. These will at 
once be recognized as the requisites of success. Quite true it is, 
that there may be characters which are floated to success by pro- 
pitious circumstances, But to the great majority of men enthusi- 
asm must furnish the motive force to action. A higher and nobler 
faculty may plan, but unless enthusiasm be present to execute, it 
will be futile and unavailing. The locomotive may be placed on the 
track, fully fueled and equipped, all painted and varnished, but 
unless the fire be applied and kept steadily burning it will move 
but little if at all. What the fire is to the locomotive, enthu- 
siasm is to man. 

It is so in every station of life. Descend, if you will, to what 
the fashionable world calls ‘the lowest grades of society.” Go 
to the workshop where the laborer toils for his daily bread, or 
wander across the broad farm where the necessities of life are 
gained from mother earth only after long and patient working. 
Is not enthusiasm a vital element even here? Distinguish, if 
you will, in this class, those who find a pleasure in their labor and 
look forward with a pride to the realization of something beyond 
—either the increase of wealth or one or more of the many other 
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objects, the struggle after which makes life a pleasure. Then 
mark those who have no such hope, who aim at nothing beyond 
the gratification of present wants. To such, life is an insolvable 
mystery. The former are cheerful and happy while the latter 
are soon life-sick, disheartened and discontented. And why this 
difference? Simply because the one finds a pleasure in his labor 
either for itself or because it is the means to a higher end, while 
the other soon becomes wearied with what is to him nothing but 
a dull routine of tedious labor. The beacon-light of no future 
hope sends its beam down the gloomy pathway to cheer him on, 
and the flame of mere animal pleasure soon burns out, Thus, 
even in this class of people we find that, where the love of labor, 
where enthusiasm in our calling is wanting, discontent and weari- 
ness must follow. 

But, ascending one step in the social ladder, we reach the cir- 
cle of mercantile and professional life. Here, too, we find en- 
thusiasm a vital element. The merchant’s aim in life is a fortune, 
What but an enthusiastic devotion to this end would stimulate 
him to years of laborious toil? The lawyer’s ambition is fame ; 
would anything else but enthusiam with its arduous devotion, rob 
the body of its rest or the mind of its relaxation? The doctor’s 
aim, too, is a reputation, and only an enthusiastic devotion to his 
work would support him in his toil. It cannot be mere daily 
subsistence that induces the close application of these men, for 
this could be gained far more easily. Nay, it is future hope that 
warms the aspirant’s heart with the alluring sunshine. The apa-. 
thetic lawyer will never make a name, nor the lazy doctor obtain a 
long list of patients. As the world naturally waits to see the mer- 
chant’all absorbed in his business before it predicts success, so it is 
willing to guarantee the future only of the diligent, hard-working 
lawyer and physician, Still more illustrative is the life of the 
inventor and man of science. No “dead” man could be suc- 
cessful in either department, There is something back of remu- 
neration, something back of mere success, which inspires them to 
labor. No word so well as enthusiasm will define this ‘* some- 
thing.” 

But if enthusiasm is needed at the bar, the counter or in the 
physician’s toilsome round, how much more is it needed in the 
pulpit! The object of the ministry is not the defence of creeds 
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or settling of theological disputes, especially when, as in the pres- 
ent day, wickedness in all its forms is tempting mankind on every 
hand. This is the giant with which Christianity must grapple. 
But a struggle with such a power implies a greater earnestness 
than at present inspires the pulpit. The preaching that must thus 
contend, must come from the heart rather than from the head. 
Its aim must be the salvation of souls, not of creeds. The needs 
of the present hour call for more earnestness in the pulpit. We 
have inherited from our Puritan fathers, to a certain extent, their 
frigid religion, and it has characterized our pulpit with a tendency 
to ** profoundness” and dry disquisitions. Such a tendency is 
ill-suited to the wants of the American people, distinguished as 
they are by practical dealings with practical subjects, and with 
but little desire for useless discussion. In other respects New 
England has outgrown the character of the Puritans, but in this 
there still lingers a trace of that tenacity to doctrinal warfare 
which, to a thoroughly practical people, is dull, and to a common 
audience decidedly stupid. It is a glorious thought that such 
things are passing away from the pulpit, and that the stern, rigid, 
philosophical religion of the Puritans is being superseded by an 
earnestness, a hearty sympathy and a generous love, beautiful to 
behold. This is in part off-set, however, by the increasing need 
of such an earnestness. The want of simple, unadorned, working 
piety is more and more pressing, both in the Christian’s life and 
the preacher’s sermon. Where great sins threaten the community 
and gross immoralities are countenanced, clashing of sects must 
be laid aside. At such a time defence of doctrine or vindication 
of sect becomes puerile and any “ straining for effect,” disgusting. 
When a heart overflowing with an anxious love for an unrepentant 
world marks the pulpit, our ministry will descend from the sub- 
lime and the profound to the plane of common-life, and feed the 
bread of life to a hungry world. 

We have attempted thus to show that enthusiasm is essential 
to success ; that without it the warrior cannot become a con- 
querer, the merchant prosperous, the lawyer renowned, the physi- 
cian skillful, or the Christian preacher successful. Time and 
space allow us but a small margin for applying these truths to our 
student life both in its relations to us now and in the future. 

Enthusiasm has been said to be pre-eminently a characteristic 
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of student life. College songs are rendered with a peculiar gusto, 
and everything, connected at least with its external affairs, is 
carried forward with spirit. The sad fact is, however, that many 
leave this enthusiasm outside the brick walls, never attempting 
to carry it into the study or recitation room. From this and the 
perplexities that follow, we would draw the same conclusion with 
reference to enthusiasm in college as in the outside world. It is 
essential to success. 

To insure any return for the time spent here, there must be a 
love for study, and that, too, of the strongest kind. Without 
this, study soon becomes wearisome. As those who have been 
renowned in the field of arms, of science, or literature, have been 
enthusiasts, lovers of their work, so the student will be success- 
ful in proportion as he possesses a love for study. This must be 
an axiom to all who give it a moment’s thought, but the conclu- 
sions that follow are striking. 

It teaches us, in the first place, that any one who has not even 
a strong love for study commits an error in coming to college. 
For such, the collegiate pathway is rough and stony. To such 
study is a task and not a pleasure ; they soon become disgusted with 
it and hail its end with joy. Yet scores every year go to college 
not because they want to, but because they are sent. Herein we 
find the reason why so many colleges are disgraced and retarded, 
by those who are being dragged through. That professor is a 
wise man who is continually advising such, to retire to some other 
vocation. Indulgent fathers or proud mothers can hardly calcu- 
late the injury they are doing their darling by forcing him through 
college. He will be a mere drone here, and that character, once 
acquired, may cling to him through life. 

Furthermore, our every day experience tells us that from a love 
for study, there will spring up an enthusiastic interest in it. Nor 
does it stop here but shows us, besides, that those alone attain 
any degree of proficiency who are characterized by this enthusi- 
asm. ‘True enthusiasm inspires the scholar as it inspires the 
painter or the sculptor, with the highest and noblest conceptions. 
It seems to be the deity which holds and controls the whole 
being, ever creating within it the highest purposes, and animating 
it to the hardest struggles. Very true it is, that this deity pos- 
sesses but very few. She bore Martin Luther on towards the 
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great end for which he seems to have been created. Of others, 
too, she has been the guardian deity, but the great majority of 
men she influences but little or not at all. The true scholar 
when thus inspired is a being ennobled, a man to be admired. He 
looks not at honors or stand, but presses on unflinchingly toward 
his great end, the acquirement of knowledge. Nor is it anything 
strange if the true scholar passes his college days without signal 
honor, but it is something strange if he passes through the world 
without achieving a great life’s work. 

We may remark here, that we are far from being of that class 
who look with a sneer upon the honors of a valedictorian. But 
it is the firm adherence to purpose that we admire rather than the 
purpose itself. It is a false enthusiasm that causes a man to bend 
all his energies to acquire a high stand. And yet that this false 
enthusiasm is so prevalent in college is hardly to be wondered at. 
The great prominence given by the college world, both faculty 
and students, to honors, must inevitably induce many to work for 
these ends alone. Happily, however, there is a growing opinion 
that college honors are, to a great extent,a sham. We therefore 
may expect to see the gradual decline of this honor-love and in 
its place the rise of a true love for knowledge. Then we shall 
plant the foundation deep and broad upon which to build an im- 
posing structure of future prosperity. 

Again, an enthusiastic love for study will act as an antidote to 
many of the perplexities and anxieties that beset our pathway. 
College, like the world, of which it is but a miniature, has its own 
complement of perplexities and anxious cares, and ours is just the 
age when they are most keenly felt. But as the great sculptor, 
when harassed by troubles and debt, turned to his studio and, 
absorbed in his work, soon forgot his troubles, so may the 
enthusiastic scholar make his study the “lake of forgetfulness ” 
in which to drown all his cares. It is hard, indeed, for one to 
see another rank the same with himself when that rank is gained 
through a complicated system of doctor’s certificates, pleas of 
ill-health, and toadyism. Yet these the true student will look 
upon with a common-sense view, and thus and only thus, be con- 
tented and happy. 

A real enthusiasm on his part is thus, in a two-fold way, a vital 
necessity to a student, but enthusiasm on his part alone does not 
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complete the want. There is‘even more need that the same en- 
thusiasm should animate the instructor. 

In the first place, the instructor should be a “ live-man.” 
Common sense is as vital here as elsewhere. We should at once 
see the folly of choosing for stroke of the university crew, a man 
who, however strong he might be, should yet lack energy and 
“vim.” But sober reflection will convince us that the necessity 
is as great for an energetic leader in the recitation room as in 
the university boat. Zeal and apathy are everywhere, alike con- 
tagious. We know from experience that an energetic instructor 
will awaken a reciprocal energy in his pupils. We know, too, 
from the same infallible source of knowledge, that a Rip Van 
Winkle in the instructor’s chair is not calculated to infuse much 
life into a recitation. The ability to instruct does not come 
simply from profound scholarship but from the addition of other 
qualifications. The idea that a man, simply because he is a good 
scholar, will make a good teacher, is fit only to be classed among 
the Quixotic hypotheses long since exploded by the very weight 
of their own foolishness.’ 

Since the four years spent in college are not to be wasted, the 
student has a right to expect enthusiastic instructors, fully qual- 
ified in every way for their positions. In our leading colleges, at 
least, professors are generally such, but tutors, whose stzy is at 
best transient, may or may not possess the desired qualificatioas. 
They should be men who are themselves learners as well as 
teachers. Then the ‘“ text-book” will be literally such, being, 
in a sort of way, a nucleus around which much valuable infor- 
mation shall be clustered. Such is the man for an instructor, but 
such a one will not be he who goes to his desk as the horse to 
the treadmill. The essential part of such a man’s instruction 
will not be bounded by an ablative of means. He will seek to 
create an interest because he is interested himself. Everything 
bearing on the subject will be brought up and explained, so that 
the recitation room shall vie with the study in imparting knowl- 
edge. A mere verbal transformation of Latin or Greek words 
into English has little merit beyond a memory exercise, and might 
as well be performed to a stone post as in the recitation-room. 
Indirectly, from such a course must result, too, inaccurate and 
shallow scholarship. This evil must always exist where nice 
discrimination is not made in the choice of instructors. 
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We conclude, then, that thereis a general lack of enthusiasm 
both in and out of college, and that to it may be attributed the 
existence of so many dead weights everywhere. How to rem- 
edy the evil becomes a serious question, and yet, if our supposi- 
tions be true, we may infer that this can, in a measure, be done 
by the cultivation of the true spirit of enthusiasm. Let no one 
come to college who has not a love for its duties, and in the choice 
of life’s labor let us be governed by our inclinations. We may 
then, at least, find satisfaction in our lot. 


A STEP IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION. 


HERE has been a strange transgression of custom in the re- 

cent action of the Alpha Delta Phi fraternity. She has 
extended her privileges to Sophomore year. This has created 
quite a sensation ; and it is the purpose of this article to say a brief 
word in favor of the adoption of this plan by all the Junior 
societies. It is not my purpose to discuss it in the light in which 
it just now appears,—of necessity,—but to argue for it on 
abstract principles. 

It seems a great deal in its favor that scarce any one looks on 
it otherwise than favorably. Yet there are some conservative 
enough to think that “it won’t work.” I propose to reply as 
best I can to some of their objections and present for considera- 
tion one or two points in its favor. 

In the first place we are told, that men at the end of freshman 
year are not known well enough to warrant such action. But 
Junior societies enter into an extensive system of pledging, and 
that, too, during the first term. _It is quite true that men com- 
paratively unknown during freshman year may afterwards prove 
their worth, but, as a rule, those who are to be first in college will 
show themselves before the completion of one-fourth of their 
course. Even were this not the case, such men would not ne- 
cessarily be debarred. Class elections need not be more unknown 
then than now. Simple reference to classes, however, as they 
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follow one another as waves of the sea, coming whence we know 
not and where going we cannot tell, confirms the point in ques- 
tion. Our own class, though unusually irregular in this respect, is 
hardly an exception. That men have appeared on the prize list 
who were unhonored by Sophomore societies has a political sig- 
nificance. Thus from my own experience and observation, I find 
little strength in this objection. 

Again, we are told that no strong social feeling can exist be- 
tween men of different classes. He who admits this, acknowl- 
edges that to him this silly class feeling is stronger than desire 
either for worthy friendship or the best societies. He says, in 
effect, that he desires no friends not selected from a particular 
circle. Of all aristocracies this is the most ridiculous I ever 
heard of. And yet it must be admitted that, to a great extent, 
collegians prefer second rate friends of their own class to first 
rate ones from another. 

From something of the same spirit springs the objection, that 
such a movement will lower the dignity of a society. Pray, in 
what does the dignity of a society consist? Is it in its close ad- 
herence to class restrictions? Is it in that ludicrous solemnity 
which, though it fails to daze a classmate’s eyes, does oftentimes 
draw a little veneration from “ hopefuls” below? Is the dignity 
of a society based upon this? Does it not rather lie directly in 
the worth, both morally and mentally, of its members? Is not this 
dignity of a society dependent upon its character, and does not the 
character of a society depend upon the character of those who 
wear its mystic symbol? If such be the true source of a society’s 
dignity, it must follow that it will be increased, rather than dimin- 
ished, by the choice of its members from two classes instead of 
one. It is, at least, to be presumed that societies are based on 
ability. They aim at gathering a group of the most able men. 
Now it is very plain that the proportion of such men to the full 
quota of a society can be made much larger by a selection from 
two hundred men than from one hundred If this plan should be 
followed, Junior societies might be mostly composed of those who 
have won distinction either as. scholars or literary men. There 
would then be fewer undeserving ones crowned with the laurel they 
never haveand never could earn. Thus these objections seem tome, 
forceless, But there are positive arguments in favor of this meas- 
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If a society be of any benefit, and it is, it is far better that we 
should enjoy its benefit as long as possible. If one year’s con- 
nection with a society be of a certain advantage, it follows math- 
ematically, that a two years’ connection would yield twice the 
advantage. This to the individual members. But the society 
itself would reap a rich harvest in the increased worth of its 
members, and the increased affection for it which must result 
from two years of active membership instead of one. A longer 
connection would strengthen the ties which bind us to societies, 
while now, when one short year is over, we leave just as our zeal 
is beginning to bud and blossom, and the society is consigned to 
new and untried hands. 

But space forbids any lengthy discussion on these points. 
There is yet one vital reason which demands to be spoken of. It 
is this: such a movement would sound the death-knell of Soph- 
omore societies. In speaking of these I am aware that I may be 
treading on dangerous ‘grounds, but plainness is demanded. Yet 
it is not my wish to harm a feather of that wing which is so 
much the pride of the newly-fledged Sophomore ; nor is there 
any desire to divulge the secrets now so sedulously guarded. And 
I sincerely hope I may have credit for the kindest intentions 
when I affirm, that I should hail with joy the burial of these 
orders. This for two reasons. 

In the first place they are a needless expense. Their initiation 
fees are as much larger than those of freshman societies as their 
numbers are smaller and their style greater, or, ‘* more precisely,” 
these expenses vary directly as the style and inversely as the 
numbers. Add to this the expense of feeding, once in so often, 
two hungry upper classes. Thus quite a sum is added to the 
yearly expenses of a student, which must be a heavy burden on 
many. To those who have plenty of money such expenses are 
of little account. It might be as well to remark here that to the 
unhonored of ’72 the consolation of an undrained purse is no 
small one. 

But I have said, a needless expense. If the money thus scattered 
brought forth any fruit it might be considered all well enough. 
But the contrary is quite the case. Assembling round a card 
table at 10 o’clock Saturday night and an occasional play, are cal- 
culated to confer little benefit, if they dono harm. But they do 
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harm, for they in a way, and a serious way, disqualify a man for 
Junior societies, which mean work. Educated to the idea that 
a society is a place for playing cards, lounging and smoking, 
it takes a long time for the Junior societies to rid men of such 
an impression. In many cases, I am free to say, this impression 
is indelible. Thus it is easy to see that Junior societies are not 
what they might be if they took their men direct from the Fresh- 
man societies, free from these evil tendencies. 

By this plan then, there would be a general saving of expense 
and a purging of the Junior societies from much of their laziness. 
But I may be met at this point with the question, why not have 
new, working Sophomore societies. Yankee-like I answer this 
question by another, why have them, and what reason is there to 
suppose that they would not soon tread in the steps of their 
predecessors? Why not extend Junior societies over two years, 
is the great question. I am content to let this poor plea go forth, 
satisfied that a thorough discussion will but show the wisdom of 
the plan. The great object of our society relations, as of all 
others here in college, isimprovement. This object will be fully 
attained only when societies are reduced to a thoroughly working 
basis, and when they are filled by positive, able characters, instead 
of negative, harmless innocents. 


De Forest Prize Oration : 


JOHN MILTON;- JEREMY TAYLOR AND JOHN 
LOCKE “AS ADVOCATES OF LIBERTY. 


BY EDWARD P. WILDER. 


IBBON has said that ‘ every man who rises above the com- 

mon level has received two educations; the first from his 
teachers, the second, more personal and important, from himself.” 
Eminently such a man was Milton. The universities had ac- 
quainted him with the philosophy of the scholastics ; the sages 
and poets of antiquity had stored his mind with learning and 
tuned it to the melody of the muses; society and travel, Europe 
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with her galleries, Italy with her studios had molded it into sym- 
metry with the acquisitions of science and the inspirations of 
art ;—but nothing was at that time to be found, either in the 
training of the schools or in the influences of the world around 
him, which could have imbued him with that lofty spirit of lib- 
erty called Miltonian. That wonderful spiritual education, that 
moving power, which has made his name and his acts imperishable 
in connection with the English Commonwealth, seems to have 
been evolved from the depths of his own mind,—or taken, per- 
haps directly, a sequester from Liberty herself ! 

We need not now inquire whether the regicides of Charles 
were justified or not. How far, indeed, resistance to authority 
may ever rightfully be carried, is a problem we are scarcely quali- 
fied to solve. No sanctified and sceptered tyranny has ever 
crushed the limbs of our sectarian faith into the iron chambers of 
its pattern mold. We may call the republicans of England, if we 
please, unwise, fanatical, not versed in our philosophy. But 
what, after all, is our philosophy ? 

Of one thing, however, we are sure. The motive that 
warmed Milton’s breast, the power that drove his eloquent pen 
through the ranks of the enemy, was no mere partisan zeal. He 
hated not Charles but tyranny ; not the Church, but its intolerant 
spirit. He has been called an idealist, a blind enthusiast. But 
when Presbyterians sought to impose upon men’s necks a yoke no 
less grievous than Prelates had done before them; when Crom- 
well began reigning with that iron hand that dealt sword and 
prison while it reaped tithe and tax ; and when Parliament, imi- 
tating the very tyranny it had overthrown, sought to bind men’s 

‘thoughts by chaining the printing press;—does Milton stand 
quietly beholding the triumph of his party, rolling in satisfaction 
under his tongue the sweet morsel of revenge? That would have 
been but human. Cromwell did it, and was called the Great Pro- 
tector. But summon here the testimony of the Areopagitica, “‘a 
speech addressed to Parliament for the liberty of unlicensed print- 
ing.” Let it shut forever the mouths of those who argue Milton a 
slave to enthusiasm, a frenzied leader of party! It shows me that 
he worshipped liberty, not party,—that he made her foes his foes,— 
and that in vindicating her it mattered little to him whether he be- 
headed a king or lashed a parliament! Oh! was not that the 
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grandest spectacle of the English Commonwealth, when the Puri- 
tan poet of England, he upon whose brow the Graces sat, upon 
whose lips Persuasion, from whose afterwards darkened eyes the 
arrows of Apollo darted, stood up and charged a Puritan parliament 
with abusing his mistress—liberty !_ Was that the act of a partisan ; 
was that mere blind enthusiasm, ungovernable and unreasoning 
zeal? Peter the Great slew with his own sword two of his sol- 
diers for plundering the inhabitants of a conquered town ; and in 
yonder gallery you may see how beautifully the fair hand of Art 
has perpetuated to this day the deed. Milton feared not to rebuke 
the intolerant parliament whom his own pen had led on to victory ; 
but his sole monument, prouder than polished marble or the elo- 
quent canvas, is the self-reared Areopagitica. 
Just here the statesman differs from the partisan. Here Milton 
differed from Cromwell. And here Taylor, the author of the 
Liberty of Prophesying,—Taylor, who had once so nobly spoken 
for the freedom of religious faith,—Taylor, from whose lips not 
only words like music flowed, but whose thoughts had power to 
prick men’s consciences with truth,—Taylor, who, when the 
throne and mitre were again triumphant, enjoyed the influence, 
not of a bishop only, but of a privy councillor and a near re- 
lationship to the king,—Taylor, who might have stood Horatius- 
like to guard the bridge for England’s liberties against whole 
armies of persecutors,—here Taylor failed! When liberty cried 
for defenders, he, who when persecuted had so lustily cried for 
liberty, held his peace! When aking who had solemnly promised 
amnesty was every day belying himself, paying a score of perjured 
vengeance upon his father’s blood,—he, the apostle once of lib- 
erty and truth kept silent! And when the now triumphant 
Church was seeking by a more iron rule than ever to knead men’s 
consciences into a pliant paste, or rejoicing in the exile of Puritan 
patriots and the plundering of Presbyterian homes,—he, the elo- 
quent author of the Liberty of Prophesying, protested no longer 
now against the “iniquity of persecuting different opinions,” 
uttered no syllable now of expostulation or reproof,—but, gath- 
ering about him his comfortable priestly robes, preferred as Lord 
Bishop of Down and Connor to preach pious sermons to his 
attentive flock ! 
That Taylor had peculiar gifts for the gospel ministry no one 
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questions. Those sermons stored with the learning of the an- 
cients, fairly glittering with an Asiatic richness of illustration, 
warming men’s hearts with the breath of a fervent piety, show 
plainly a mind fitted rather to wrestle with spiritual foes in the 
sanctuary than with parliaments and cabinets. But does not the 
author of Paradise Lost also discover some powers of a gentler 
sort than to wage polemics? Why should Milton, more than 
Taylor, come down from the fair slopes of Helicon to join angry 
battle upon the plains for the liberties of his countrymen? Was 
England less free under Charles I. than under Charles’ son? 
The charitable biographer of Taylor (Bishop Heber) would dis- 
pute this point, would persuade us that from the very fear of his 
opposition it was that the king offered him, instead of some living 
at court, that distant see in Ireland. But is it great evidence of 
a man’s courage or staunch adherence to his principles, when 
great principles need strenuous advocacy, that he should give 
bonds to tyranny to keep the peace, or withdraw from the contest 
to accept from the enemy some royal gift ? 

Methinks I see the Puritan hero, him who had just rebuked 
his own victorious party for fettering the press, or had lashed 
Presbyterians for suffering “‘ hirelings ” in their pulpits,—methinks 
I see John Milton accepting from Parliament a flattering invita- 
tion to retire to the lakes of Westmoreland or the mountains of 
Wales, and there write sonnets and Comuses for the benefit of 
his countrymen! Where the foe was strongest, where the battle 
thickest, there was his post of duty, and there unflinchingly he 
stood ; and so is it with every man who has at heart an end to 
gain, a cause to fight for, or a grand principle to vindicate! No 
more could liberty have spared Milton then, than France have 
spared her Richelieu ! 

Yet this was the poet of L’ Allegro and II Penseroso, the sweet 
singer of Arcades and the plaintive mourner of Lycidas. Had 
ever fairer flower been plucked from the gardens of poetry to 
be cast into the dusty arena of political strife? Behind him he 
left all the bright congenial spirits of the age, all those gifted 
minds around whose social board the muses loved to gather, in 
whose literary circles he had been the favored guest. Susceptible 
as Burke to the attractions of a storied chivalry, of a church 
bathed in old martyrdoms and installed in dark cathedrals, upon 
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whose walls hung legends of the past like ancient tapestries,— 
he yet could forsake all these for the stern simplicity of the 
Puritan’s faith, for the angry polemic and the reeking conventicle. 

Very different, however, from Taylor’s advocacy of liberty 
was that of a churchman and royalist who followed some years 
after him, under the reign of the mild and gracious William. 
John Locke may best be described as that uncompromising, phi- 
losopher whose whole life was wrapped in the motto, “to love 
and seek truth for truth’s sake.” By the way of truth 
it was that he arrived at liberty ; as a corollary of truth it was 
that he defended liberty ; and with the same terrible intellectual 
consistency would he strike hard-fisted blows for liberty as for 
truth. With Locke the field of battle was the intellect ; war 
was the clash of ideas; triumph the conclusion of a syllogism ! 

When, therefore, he beheld a Calvinist king on the one hand 
compelled to take oath that he would maintain an Episcopal 
Church, and on the other pushing through Parliament an Act of 
Toleration for the benefit of Non-conformists, the subtle thinker 
could not be made to suppose that there was tolerance in England ! 
When one class of religionists is secure only in a paper pledge of 
“ establishment,” and the other only in the secret favor of the 
king, is that liberty? Can any principles of freedom be there 
discovered ? 

It was this semblance of liberty, this shadow of the thing, that 
he most dreaded. The people must not accept this gilded mock- 
ery, this delusive substitute. And, that they may not accept it, 
their eyes must be enlightened ; they must be taught to think, to 
weigh, compare, discriminate, to look behind facts for principles, 
to draw out of experience theories ; they must learn to lay aside 
prejudice and wage calm, intellectual warfare with reason. 

This was the task to which the practical philosopher bent him- 
self. To instruct his countrymen in the true principles of gov- 
ernment, to point out to them the majesty of the will of the gov- 
erned,—this was the purpose for which he composed the two 
treatises on Government. To lay deep in their understandings 
the foundations of ‘‘an absolute liberty, just and true liberty, 
equal and impartial liberty,”—this was the purpose for which he 
wrote the four letters on Toleration. 
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There then, they stand, the Puritan, the divine, the philosopher. 
What, now, was the labor they accomplished? Each had in- 
deed a different task to perform. Milton found a people restless, 
impatient, grinding the teeth under an imperious tyranny, waiting 
only for some unquestionable authority to lend them encourage- 
ment, to give them its sanction, to lead them to do desperate 
deeds. He saw the emergency, he knew his power, he felt that 
then was the time to strike for liberty a blow,—he struck it. 

Taylor found a people doing desperate deeds. He found in 
turn a popular tyranny more galling because more absolute than 
the tyranny of a king, a headlong partisan policy, which, borrow- 
ing its inspiration from no school of philosophy, burdening itself 
with naught but bitter memories of the past, shouted only the 
cry of “kill! kill!” which its enemies themselves had taught it, 
and tearing from the crown its jewels, from the throne its purple, 
bowed the royal head to the stroke of the executioner. That at 
such a time he should fling aside all other thoughts for peace, 
for harmony, for soft conciliation of the deadly heat, is not un- 
pardonably strange. We can excuse the lukewarm lover of 
liberty in the fervent preacher of peace. 

But Locke’s was the more grateful task to find a people weary 
of war, exhausted with strife, and, like contestants who have long 
and vainly fought, ready to parley a peace. That was the rare 
moment for reason! Then was the time for the triumph of 
philosophy! ‘Then it was that with passion spent, the frenzy 
past, for the first time the people heard calmly and embraced those 
maxims of liberty in which their children are honored. Then 
was it that the great philosopher, like a sower who scatters his 
seed among the fine lumps of a ploughed and harrowed soil, 
planted in breasts that had borne bitterness and suffered hard ex- 
perience, the never-dying germs of true liberty. 

So was it that each of these earnest laborers supplemented the 
labors of the other. Who shall estimate the value of their toil? 
Who will trace, through the tortuous courses of these hundred 
and fifty years that have passed since the last of them was laid 
to his rest, the gradual development of that liberty which they 
planted with their hands and watered with the sweat of their 
prows? 
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THE CHEMIST’S GLASS. 


‘THAT the following narrative will be discredited by all who: 

may read it, I have not a particle of doubt. The nature of 
the facts presented is altogether too singular and wild to permit 
me to hope for an instant that they will call forth from any one 
anything more than an incredulous smile. Yet that they did 
actually occur, I solemnly afirm, And I have framed a theory 
which, with me, accounts satisfactorily for the phenomena I shall 
describe, however inexplicable they may seem at first sight to 
others. To present this theory here, however, would be out of 
place ; for it is long and dry. I will pass at once, therefore, to 
my narrative. 


It was at Schuyler, N. Y., in the autumn of 1866, that I made, 
under rather peculiar circumstances, the acquaintance of Louis 
Rembrandt. By degrees, what was at first a mere bowing ac- 
quaintance passed into mutual esteem; which, in turn, ripened 
into an unusually warm friendship. 

My friend, while he was not eccentric, certainly had a char-- 
acter which was peculiar in many respects. What was most 
noticeable in his constitution was an inordinate fondness for the 
study of chemistry. To the active pursuit of this one branch 
of science his whole life seemed to be devoted.. In his lodgings, 
which extended through the whole second story of a medium- 
sized frame house, he had fitted up one room for a chemical lab- 
oratory. From all four walls projected shelves that were loaded 
down with an immense number of phials, bottles and bowls of all 
kinds. Along one side ran a working bench, strewn with various 
chemical utensils ; and always, whenever I entered the room, 
sat bending over it the form of Rembrandt. So zealous was he 
in his studies, so regardless of the volumes of vicious smoke that 
poured into his nostrils, and so careless of the impregnation of 
the air of the apartment with foul vapors, that I began to have 
serious fears for my friend’s health. However, he did not fall 
ill and the usual cheerfulness of his disposition suffered no per- 
ceptible loss. 
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Our friendship went on as most friendships do for nearly eight 
months ; and during the latter half of this period I used to call 
upon Rembrandt every morning in his laboratory, passing an hour 
or more in the discussion of some abstruse principle in chemistry. 

One morning, upon entering his room rather more quietly than 
usual and looking round, I perceived that my entrance had been 
unnoticed by my friend, who was sitting bolt upright in his ac- 
customed chair, his head bowed upon his chest, and his hands 
apparently crossed in his lap. I at once conjectured, that, 
wearied out with night studies, his brain had refused to perform 
its customary functions, and that he was now fast asleep. Fear- 
ing to disturb him, but wishing to assure myself that he really 
was sleeping, I stepped up softly almost beside him, and there 
saw, to my surprise, that his eyes were wide open and intently 
fixed on some object he held between his hands. This object 
was a flat, circular piece of glass, which was in no way remarkable 
except in having a dingy, yellowish color, not confined to the 
surface, but seeming to pervade the whole interior of the glass. 
This appearance is, to be sure, not unusual in some kinds of 
glass; but there was a lack-lustre, a deadness about this piece 
such as I had never seen in any other. It took only a second to 
make these observations, when I tapped Rembrandt lightly on 
the shoulder. He started as if fire had touched him. Stuffing 
the glass in his pocket, leaping to his feet, and shaking all over, 
he fixed on me a glance so perfectly fiendish that I immediately 
fell into a violent tremor. We must have stood thus a full min- 
ute. Then he, raising his arm and pointing his forefinger straight 
at my head, half hissed, half gasped “* Did you see it?”  In- 
stinctively I inferred that ‘it’ was the glass. Unable to speak 
I merely nodded “yes.” Agan he gasped out with a solemnity 
that makes me shudder even now, “ You saw it!” He seemed 
after this to recover from his queer fit of mixed passion and fright, 
and at last conversed with me as composedly as ever. But with 
all his composure a kind of gloom seemed to have settled on him. 
On the subject of the glass he maintained a strict silence all that 
morning ; nor, indeed, did he ever after allude to it. I, on my 
part, did not venture to hint even very remotely at his strange 
conduct ; and doubtless the whole matter would in time have been 


forgotten by me, but for the extremely singular events that hap- 
pened afterward. 
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I said that all through that morning’s visit my friend appeared 
very gloomy. This melancholy did not wear off. At my next 
visit his face wore a look of extreme sadness, and his whole 
demeanor was that of a man oppressed by some terrible doubt. 
It was the same the next day and the next. In fact, his gloom 
was visibly growing upon him. Of course it was impossible that 
this sad state of things should long remain unknown to his rela- 
tives, and the knowledge of his deplorable condition filled them 
with anxiety. Ina few weeks his malady became so grave as to 
make it necessary to take at once some vigorous measures to 
check it. And after a long consultation of physicians and friends 
it was agreed that Rembrandt and I should proceed to a large 
country mansion belonging to my uncle and distant about ten 
miles from Schuyler, and should there pass the summer, con- 
suming our time in agreeable out-of-door occupations. 

This plan I was myself to unfold to him. For it was thought 
if the proposal to spend this vacation in my company should come 
from some other person than myself, he might suspect it to be, 
what it really was, a mere sanitary measure in his behalf; and as 
is often the case with persons in his condition, might refuse to do 
anything which would imply that his mind was diseased. 

Before mentioning the subject to him, however, and on the 
same day that the consultation was held, I rode out to my uncle’s 
house to make the necessary arrangements for our stay. I re- 
mained there over night. And on returning to town the next 
day, I went straightway to Rembrandt’s lodgings to invite him to 
spend the summer with me at the place we had selected. It was 
about noon when I called, but he was not in. Nor did I find 
him at home when I came again in the evening on my way to a 
party. I did not think much of this absence until, sitting alone 
in my room that night, I suddenly recollected that the hours at 
which I had found my friend out were precisely the hours at 
which he had always before made it a point to be in. 

While I was wondering at this circumstance, my eyes fell for 
the first time upon an oblong parcel lying on my table. Re- 
moving the paper that enveloped it, I found in my hands an 
oblong brass box, not more than three inches in length, and very 
highly polished. Curious old carvings ran along its edges, and 
its whole appearance was that of some ancient treasure box. In 
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the center of the lid had been recently pasted a bit of paper, on 
which was written, in a hand that I immediately recognized as 
Rembrandt’s, ** To my friend, J C -” As I re- 
garded the irregular lines and thought how shattered must be his 
nerves who wrote so very unsteadily, a chill ran through my 
frame, that could not have come merely from the cold metal I 
held in my hands, With an undefined dread that made my hands 
tremble, I now opened the box. 

Whatever I had imagined the contents of the box might be, I 
certainly had not fancied them to be such as they were. Indeed, 
I could not have been more surprised had I found in it nothing 
at all. In one corner lay what appeared to be a bunch of brown 
paper, and in the other a folded piece of white paper. The lat- 
ter I unfolded; and read in my friend’s handwriting the following 
words. ‘A dark pool the boulder S. by W. from the cen- 
ter———at midnight the glass to the eye .” Not waiting 
to ponder over the meaning of this broken sentence, [ took up 
the bunch of brown paper and proceeded to undo it. If I was 
puzzled at the contents of the white paper, I was altogether 
dumbfounded at what I found in the brown. It contained the 
identical circular glass which I had seen in Rembrandt’s hand on 
the morning of his great nervous fright. 

I marveled much that my friend had sent me these articles, 
for I could not imagine any possible use for them. My curiosity 
being excited, therefore, I resolved, late as the hour was, to call 
my landlady and ascertain if she knew anything about the pack- 
age. But all she could tell me was that Rembrandt himself had 
delivered it at the door early that morning, with particular direc- 
tions that I should not fail to get it. The only conclusion I 
could arrive at in regard to the matter was, that the donation of 
these articles to me by my friend was a mere freak of his sadly 
‘disordered intellect. Dismissing the subject with this thought, I 
retired ; determining however, to probe the matter deeper on the 
morrow. 

Early the next morning, hastening to my friend’s lodgings, I 
was a third time disappointed in finding him out. Making now 
particular inquiries of the rest of the lodgers, I learned that he 
had not been seen by them since the morning before,—the same 
on which he had left the little box at my own room.. 
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Several days now passed, and still Rembrandt was missing, 
while his relatives, together with myself were sorely grieved and 
alarmed at his prolonged absence. But I will venture to say that 
my grief was far deeper, and my alarm far more disquieting than 
theirs. For they were hoping that ere long he might return, 
weary with his comfortless wandering. But as for me, a wild 
suspicion had been creeping slowly into my soul, chilling me as 
it came (but what made it come, I cannot tell) that Rembrandt, 
my friend Rembrandt, would never return! I have said that I 
could not tell whence this suspicion came. Nor canI now. As 
the tide comes from—we know not where, and steals up 
slowly but surely over the sloping beach, just so mysteriously 
came that awful thought, just so slowly and steadily it spread 
itself over my soul until it covered it all, and I could think of 
nothing but that Rembrandt was dead. 

It was on the fifth day after my friend’s disappearance, when I 
took the first of a series of measures resulting in an event whose 
strangeness I have hinted at before. I have remarked already 
that on the night I found the brass box in my room, I attributed 
the sending of it to the diseased state of my companion’s mind. 
Now, however, upon more mature deliberation, I saw the fallacy 
of such a conclusion ; and was forced to believe that he had had 
some motive in sending it tome. For I reflected that if the glass 
had been presented to me without any ulterior design, the strange 
nature of the present argued not merely for the dejectedness of 
the donor, but more than that, for his positive insanity. If there 
had been no motive in sending it, it was certainly the gift of a 
crazy, rather than of a merely melancholy man. Now there is 
a marked distinction between insanity and melancholy. And 
the two diseases rarely, if ever, run into each other. But, evi- 
dently, Rembrandt’s ailment had been melancholy rather than 
insanity. It was clear, therefore, that in all probability the glass 
had been sent to me by my friend for some definite use. 

This conclusion was strengthened by the note which I found 
in the box with the glass. It will be remembered that the last 
clause was ——“ the glass to the eye.” Of course under the cir- 
cumstances, the glass referred to could be none other than the 
circular glass in the box. This clause of the note, therefore, 
stated directly that this piece of glass was to be applied to the 
eye. It was impossible, then, to regard the note otherwise than 
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as a simple direction how to use the glass. And the full direc- 
tions as given by the note were that some person, being at or 
near a certain boulder at a certain spot on the edge of a certain 
dark pool, should, at midnight, apply the glass in question to his 
eye. The fact, therefore, that the note was nothing else than a 
brief set of instructions for the use of the glass strengthened, as 
I said before, my opinion that my friend had sent me the box with 
the intention that 1 should make some use of its contents. 

What was to come of employing the glass thus, I could not 
possibly conjecture. But a strong feeling that I ought, for 
friendship’s sake, to comply with this last mute request of my de- 
parted friend, and a faint hope that it might somehow clear up 
the mystery attending his departure, induced me to make an effort 
to put the glass to the use he wished. 

To this end I was first to discover the dark pool referred to in 
the note, namely, such a pool as had a boulder lying on its edge 
in a direction S, W. from its center. As to the general locality 
of this pool, I judged, of course, that it must be somewhere in 
the vicinity of Schuyler. For Rembrandt had not, to my certain 
knowledge, been more than five miles from the town since I had 
known him. But the exact location of the pool it was not so 
easy to decide upon. Indeed, after trying in vain for two full 
hours to think of any such pool in the neighborhood, I gave up 
the attempt in despair, resolving to make a search over the sur- 
rounding country the next morning. My thoughts, now left to 
themselves, began—as usual since my friend’s disappearance—to 
brood over death, and wandered at last to the cemetery, which 
lay about two miles from the city. But no sooner did the picture 
of the burial ground rise up before me, than I distinctly recol- 
lected that a dark, a very dark, pool was situated right in the 
midst of it. I chided severely my excessive stupidity in not 
remembering the place before, for I had seen it often. 

Early the next day, carrying with me a pocket compass,—in 
order to identify the pool by the bearing of the boulder, if there 
was any—I took my way to the cemetery. Going straight to the 
spot, I beheld two huge stones lying on the bank. Taking the 
bearings of them both by my compass from the center of the 
water, I found the larger one to be precisely in the direction indi- 
cated in the note. I was now sure that I had discovered the 
particular pool. 
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The place was one of deep gloom. The whole body of water 
was nearly circular, and was not more than fifteen yards across 
in any place. The water itself was perfectly black and stagnant, 
and emitted a most disagreeable odor. The bank, which was 
of soft earth, rose ina plane almost vertical all around. On 
what little inclination the sides afforded, grew many willow sap- 
lings,—weeping willows, they were, whose trailing branches lay 
in perfect repose on the surface of the thick water. Above and 
behind the willows stood some beech trees, which had so mingled 
their foliage as to form a dense covering over the basin below. 
So numerous were their boughs that only a feeble twilight per- 
vaded the spot, even in the middle of the forenoon. Between 
the trees, here and there, gravestones were to be seen. 

Having satisfied myself as to the identity of the pond, I returned 
home, with the intention of coming back that night, and trying 
the experiment with the glass according to the directions contained 
in the note. Throughout the remainder of that day and during 
the evening I was in a state of great unrest. For the idea, that 
the glass my friend had deposited with me had already been and 
was still to be instrumental in deciding his fate, had gained a fast 
hold on my mind. It was with an unusual degree of excitement 
and impatience, therefore, that I awaited the approaching mid- 
night. 

The strange fancy, that somehow this glass was connected 
with my friend’s demise, was an idea peculiarly my own. ‘For, 
as yet, I had told no one even of the existence of the glass, much 
less of any conjectures I might have formed concerning it. It 
was alone, therefore, that a little after eleven o’clock I left my 
lodgings, and, with the glass safely stowed in my overcoat pocket, 
statted for the pool. 

A half hour’s walk brought me before the graveyard gates. 
They were massive and fastened with a huge iron bolt. As I 
slid it back, and it rattled loudly along its casings, the sound 
struck a chord in my soul as dissonant and harsh as the clangor 
of the metal itself. A hundred phantasms whirled through my 
brain. The reality of my situation now, for the first time stood 
out before me. I saw, and I feared as I saw, how unnatural 
must have been my thoughts to have led me to this spot at such 
an hour,—how very extraordinary was this errand on which I had 
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come. I stood irresolute, and perhaps would have returned ; but 
that dreadful thing—the glass—had me now well in its power ! 
Involuntarily I clutched it, a re-assurance diffused itself over me, 
and with a firm step I ascended the path to the pool. 

It was with difficulty that I clambered down its steep bank and 
seated myself on the damp boulder. The atmosphere of the 
spot was more gloomy even than in the day-time. The night 
was clear, but there was no moon in the sky. And the starlight, 
while it faintly illumined the region beyond the beeches, left the 
whole space inside of them, the basin and the air above it up to 
the beech leaves, in deep darkness. I could not even distinguish 
the surface of the water, distant, as I knew it must be, not two 
feet from my eyes. From the stagnant liquid was sluggishly 
rising a noxious vapor, which I felt but could not see, exhaling, 
as it rose, a stench most noisome, Apparently the spot was too 
gloomy even for the night insects; for no chirp or hum fell on 
my ears, and a deep silence held all this lonely place. 

My time had been ample enough for me to make these obser- 
vations, and I was now sitting, waiting for the midnight. The 
quietude of the spot was favorable for meditation. And although 
I was in a perfect fever of curiosity and excitement as to what 
would be the upshot of my expedition, the local influence was 
too strong for me and I was speedily buried in reflection. My 
thoughts again turned into the channel in which they had been 
running at the iron gates. Again I seemed fully to realize the 
absolute strangeness of my situation; the thought, how wild my 
schemes were, how like the pet plans of monomaniacs of whom 
I had read, preyed upon me, until the horrid suspicion began to 
come over me that / was insane! A dread, as undefinable as it 
was unwelcome, was, I could feel, rapidly getting the better of 
my usual self-possession. 

In this condition of mind I labored, when I was startled from 
my meditation by the distant city clock, striking the hour of 
night. At my sequestered seat the strokes fell faintly. But I 
counted them. They numberedtweive. With a trembling hand, 
as of one in nervous expectancy, I seized the glass, lifted it and 
placed it before my eye. 

I had been expecting a rather unusual issue from the use of 
the glass, owing to the singular character of all the preceding 
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events that were connected with it. But for what really did oc- 
cur it was quite impossible that I could have been, in any measure, 
prepared. By some chance (was it chance ?) the glass had been 
directed straight to the center of the pool. Down on the very 
bottom of the tarn, in a lidless coffin, his body dressed in black, 
his arms dangling over the sides of the casket, his head slightly 
raised, his hair streaming out on the dense water, his face bloated 
and blue, his lips shrivelled disgustingly back from his teeth, his 
eyes wide open and staring right at me, lay the form of—Rem- 
brandt! As I gazed, stupefied and sickened at the spectacle, the 
coffin, with the body maintaining the same posture, began slowly 
to rise. At this moment a nervous twitch of my arm displaced 
the circular glass from before my eye. In an instant the sight 
was gone and all was dark again. I divined at once that the 
glass was the instrument of this horrible revelation. _Instinctively 
I replaced it before my eye. The effect was instantaneous. The 
coffin and corpse together had now risen so that just the head of 
the body was to be seen above the water, while all below the 
head—which, as I said, was slightly elevated—lay just under the 
surface. The floating mass had no sooner ceased to move than 
the shrunken lips writhed further back, the teeth slowly parted, 
and from out the throat a voice, hollow, harsh, yet stifled withal, 
a voice such as I had often guessed the dead might have, grated 
out one by one the words, oe. am dead dead 
dead, I have drowned myself here here, 
I am dead, down down.” The lips resumed their 
former position, the teeth closed, and the horrid thing sank slowly 
down to the bottom whence it had arisen. Fora moment I was 
riveted to the rock. But then a second convulsive movement 
loosened my hold on the glass. It fell, struck the water with a 
splash, and sank. The splash was not loud, but it was enough 
to remove the paralysis that held me. With a yell of terror I 
scrambled up the bank, darted through the clanging gates, and, 
never daring to stop or look behind me, but with that ghastly 
corpse still staring at my head and its crazing voice rolling in my 
ears, I at last cowered, shivering, between my sheets. 


* * * * * * * * 


My friends will tell you that they one morning found me in a 
high delirium, that I raved about a dark pool, a dingy glass, and 
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my friend Rembrandt lying in the pool ; that at last they dragged 
the gloomy piece of water, and that the day after they did so 
Rembrandt was buried by them decently in a grave of earth. 
That dreadful glass has done its work with me as well as with 
my friend. A gloom has fallen over my life, which is steadily 
deepening. What alarms me most is the fact that it is so nearly 
like his fatal melancholy. 


Cotonsend Prize Essay: 


JOHN MILTON, JEREMY TAYLOR AND JOHN 
LOCKE AS ADVOCATES OF LIBERTY. 


BY M. STUART PHELPS. 


HE seventeenth century in England, was one long crisis of 

transition. The night of absolutism, deepened by super- 
stition, was slowly passing away ; and upon the chaos of social 
and political convulsions, the dawn of civil and religious liberty 
was breaking. The crisis demanded statesmen, warriors, mar- 
tyrs. The emergency created its own heroes. Prominent 
among them, stood the Chrysostom of the English pulpit, Jeremy 
Taylor. 

His intellect was a museum of extremes. Occasionally he 
exhibits a wonderful ingenuity in argument ; but in a breath, his 
reasoning faculty seems to be paralyzed. His conceptions are as 
original as his illustrations, but his imagination seems to dread 
being surprised into logical precision. A chain of reasoning, in 
itself consecutive, is weakened bya superfluity of adjuncts ; 
these two thrown together in recklessness of the laws of logical 
thinking. Arguments which are questionable, are sometimes 
flanked by conjectures whichare fanciful and absurd. Yet such 
defects are partially redeemed by his subtlety, wit, and vividness 
of painting. His pictures are often equivalent, in expression, to 
arguments. 

In politics, Taylor was a Tory, and of course a Royalist. 
His political creed began and ended in the person of the King. 
The absolutism of the French despot, who could exclaim, “I am 
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the State,” seemed to Taylor the perfection of government. 
With sympathetic pity he watched the downfall of the great and 
gifted minister ; with eagerness he flew to arms, in defence of the 
royal standard ; with indignant horror he witnessed the sacrilege 
committed by an infatuated people, who, their hands red with 
sacred blood dared to seek God’s blessing upon murder. Though 
a bishop of the Church of England, he earnestly attacked its ar- 
bitrary and sectarian exclusiveness. 

His ‘Liberty of Prophesying ” is the most logical, as well as 
the most famous of his writings. The substance of his argu- 
- ment here is, that the apostolic creed, alone, is sufficient and 
necessary ; that the Church, the Popes, the Fathers, councils, 
traditions, are fallible, incompetent, contradictory ; that punish- 
ments for religious convictions are allowable only when justified 
by political necessity. 

Bold sentiments these to be promulgated in the midst of a 
revolution, headed by religious fanatics. Yet, how strange that 
a man of such intuitions should have seen no more. By what 
principle can we account for the fact that he should have come 
so near to the great truth of universal toleration and yet fail to 
grasp it? 

His mistakes were those of the founder of aschool. His 
imaginative temperament confused him ; his education obscured 
his vision; his social and political surroundings hampered him ; 
and he was compelled to relinquish to others the development of 
those noble theories which he had caught in glimpses. Others 
perfected, popularized, and established them. But the preacher 
at Golden Grove will live in history as the original seer, and first 
great champion of the liberty of conscience. 

The principles so boldly, yet blindly proclaimed by Taylor, 
found an echo in the heart of one who was better fitted to do 
battle in their defence. The theologian and the metaphysician 
possessed many qualities in common. Both were bold in their 
convictions ; often reckless in their utterances. Both were firm 
as adamant when conscience was assailed. Yet the father of 
modern metaphysics was the more consistent thinker. His genius 
was of double nature, fitted alike for speculation and for practice. 
Theorizing was his delight. Yet he possessed that virtue so 
rare ina philosopher, of practical adaptation to existing facts. 
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His intellect in spite of its versatility, was distinguished, not so 
much for its depth, as for its clearness. Great simplicity of 
argument, was his most striking excellence as a thinker; great 
artlessness of expression his chief virtue as a writer. Freeing 
himself from the technicalities of science, he “ cuts, by his strong 
common sense, the Gordian knot, which his dialectical skill can- 
not untie.”* His style exhibits no striving after poetical gloss ; 
no loss of thought by giving it wings. Taylor reveled in the 
exercise of his imagination, for his own entertainment. Locke, 
less of a poet, but more of an orator, sought to interest, only that 
he might instruct ; to prove only that he might convince. 

The more evenly balanced mind of the philosopher placed him 
one stage in advance of the preacher in his political belief. He 
“‘ deified Liberty under the form of wealth.” ‘* The sole aim of 
Government,” he tells us, ‘is the preservation of property.” His 
system then was an aristocracy, not of education, but of riches ; 
this aristocracy through and for itself, should govern the world. 
A King was but their representative; their agent, for the transac- 
tion of public business. 

Like Taylor, he was restless under the restraint of the 
Church, and a zealous advocate of toleration. His contro- 
versy with an Oxford divine, upon this subject, is especially 
interesting, as illustrative of the further development and 
solidification of those theories, which Taylor had proclaimed so 
boldly. Taylor understood them but partially, and defended them 
insufficiently. | Locke comprehended, remolded and expanded 
them, ‘Taylor dwelt upon the incompetency of any human tri- 
bunal to become an infallible dictator, in matters of conscience. 
Locke attacks directly the legitimacy of such assumption on the 
part of any magistrate however capable. To Taylor, persecution 
is unjust, because a true standard of belief is unattainable. To 
Locke it is unjust, because untrue to the purposes of the Creator, 
in the very constitution of society. Taylor insists upon a full 
and hearty support of the Apostles’ Creed. Locke would coerce 
no one who believes in the existence of a God. Taylor’s suc- 
cess was suggestive of that which Locke realized. The theolo- 
gian convinced the philosopher. The philosopher convinced the 
legislature, and his belief grew into the Act of Toleration. 

Yet not to Taylor alone was Locke indebted forthe material 
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and the inspiration of his beliefs. He owed more to his study of 
of the writings of one, who seemed fanatical to his contemporaries 
but who, to us appears to have been inspired. 

John Milton, more than either Taylor or Locke, was the 
child of the times in which he lived. Yet more than either 
was he the worker for a// time. Not for him the pleasant dream- 
life of the Irish Bishop, nor the luxurious ease of the Court-phi- 
losopher. His life was one prolonged series of disappointments. 
He lived to see his ideal of government destroyed, his religion 
the laughing-stock of a licentious Court. So far as immediate 
success is concerned, the whole career of the poet-statesman, 
was a failure. His victory was posthumous. Posterity pays the 
adoration his own generation denied him. 

His character was one we love to contemplate. He was as 
impetuous as Locke was calculating. ‘Consequences were to 
him a secondary consideration. Never moderate, ignorant of 
caution, spurning compromise, he rushed to the extreme of his 
convictions. In his political writings, he displayed an audacity, 
hardly surpassed, even by himself, when he threw off the shackles 
of Time and Space, and soaring into the vast realms of the Infinite, 
dared to conceive of the wrath of an indignant God. His en- 
thusiasm in his work, was whole-souled. His self-sacrifice, 
heroic. At the approach of inevitable blindness, he redoubled 
his toils. The thought that his eyes had been 

“ Overplied in Liberty’s defence, 


Lead him through this world’s vain mask, content 
Though blind.” 


He was a man of profounder insight, of greater breadth of 
culture, of more enduring fame, than either Locke or Taylor. 
He brought to the discussion, and to the conflict a force of in- 
spiration, which neither of them wielded. His convictions were 
the simple thoughts of an imperial mind ; his logic was the vision 
of an illumined soul. 

His political theory was, in substance, though not in form, 
that of the advocates of liberty at the present day. So compre- 
hensive and exhaustive was his defence of domestic, civil, lit- 
erary and religious freedom, that, in the words of De Quincey, 
he “began and closed the argument.” In the face of a nation, 
grown old under hereditary monarchy, he advocated their inalien- 
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able right to se//-government ; under the frown of the superstitions 
of centuries, he sought to hurl back the shackles of tyranny from 
the individual conscience. 

Milton’s reputation as a poet, has been tributary to his influence 
as a defender of Liberty. His very name has given impetus to 
the cause, in the souls of multitudes, who know nothing of him 
but his name. The simple fact, that England’s great poet was 
also Freedom’ great champion, has been of more service, in com- 
manding the respect of mankind, than all the logic of Locke, or 
the eloquence of Taylor. 

Taylor liberalized the English Church. Locke wrought tol- 
eration into English politics ; but Milton has reached the whole 
English-speaking world. 

Taylor and Locke themselves saw the culmination of their 
work. It has been a march of two centuries, in which the world 
has climbed up to the height of AZi/ton’s utterances, His work 
is not yet complete. It widens and deepens with the ages. All 
later struggles for Freedom have drawn inspiration from his wri- 
tings. Time does not diminish their verity, nor impair their 
vitality. 

Taylor and Locke were master-spirits of their ownage. They 
were an honor to the generation which honored them. But him, 
whose soul “ was like a star and dwelt apart,” posterity claims as 
its own. He belongs not to the people, nor to the century which 
could not appreciate him. He is the possession of that Future in 
which, and for which he lived. Well might the Laureate of 
England, a hundred years and more after Milton was in his grave, 
apostrophize him, in one of his country’s great emergencies : 


“ Milton, thou shouldst be living at this hour. 
England hath need of thee; she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters * * * 
and we are selfish men. 
Oh! Raise us up! Return to us again, 
And give us virtue, manners, freedom, power. 


* * * 
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FADED. 


[an mrration. ] 


Never again in the ball-room 
To shine as the reigning belle, 
Never to listen with rapture 

To words of homage and praise, 
Never to conquer lovers 

With power that none can tell, 
Never again to lend a light 

To the splendor of beauty’s maze. 


Suitors, whose name was legion, 
No more at the bidding come, 
The magical spell has vanished— 
Their oft-uttered vows decline— 
In the temple of vaunting Fashion 
From another missal they hum, 
And they turn to other idols, 
Forgetting their former shrine. 


Never again in fancy 

Ethereal castles to build, 

Never again in blissful silence 

With sentiment to commune, 

Never again to waken 

Affections already chilled, 

Never to nourish with autumn smiles 
The blossoms of blushing June. 


Sadly the days are dying, 

Dimly the shadows fall, 
Tearfully memory wanders 

To visions of other hours, 
Mournfully droops the curtain 
That shrouds, like a sombre pall, 
The garden of youthful glory 
Divested of all its flowers. 


Never again in the ball-room 

To shine as the reigning belle, : 
Never to listen with rapture 

To vows of lovers forlorn, 

Never to echo the music, 

That once in a harmony fell. 

The rose of a life has faded 

And leaves but a painful thorn. 
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THE CLASS OF ’SIXTY-NINE. 


The Class of 1869 is one of the three largest classes that 
ever left Yale College ; 47 having 123, ’63 122, and 6g 117 grad- 
uates. The total membership of the class has been 185; 68 
having given up the chase for various reasons and at various times 
during the four years’ course. These are the names of the 
graduates: W. G. Alger, E. P. Arvine, W. W. Audenreid, A. 
E. Austin, A. H. Averill, L. H. Bagg, H. C. Bannard, C. W. 
Bardeen, A. Bartow, H. A. Beers, W. L. Bennett, W. S. Bis- 
sell, S. Blagden, W. S. Braddock, A. L. Brown, S. F. Bucklin, 
F. S. Buell, C. H. Bullis, H. H. Burnham, E. J. Burrell, A. 
Cameron, C, F. Canedy, N. G. Carman, F. R. Childs, W. C. 
Clarke, L. E. Condict, F. G. Conkling, A. J. Copp, W. A. 
Copp, E. G. Coy, A. M. Cunningham, S. H. Dana, E. R. De 
Grove, F. B. Denton, C. T. Driscoll, H. J. Dutton, L. R 
Ehrich, J. Eliason, J. C. Eno, A. W. Evarts, A. H. Ewing, J. 
P. C. Foster, H. V. Freeman, J. H. Gilbert, S. D. Gilbert, S. 
D. Goodwin, J. C. Grant, C. E. Gross, W. K. Hall, F. H. 
Hamlin, G. E. Hand, G. T. Harrison, F. S. Hayden, E. Heaton, 
E. Hedges, C. B. Herrick, J. T. Hillhouse, W. H. Hinkle, J. 
M. Holcomb, T. Hooker, W. H. Hotchkiss, C. A. Hull, E. I. 
Hutchinson, J. B. Isham, B. Jones, J. Joy, H. H. Kerr, G. 
Lathrop, G. H. Lawrence, H. Lear, W. H. L. Lee, A. V. 
Lindsley, W. L. McLane, C. D. McNaughton, D. A. Mc 
Quillin, D. Manning, H. C. Missimer, J. E. Moore, J. L. 
Moss, J. Olendorf, B. Perrin, M.S. Phelps, F. Porter, T. P. 
Prudden, H. W. Raymond, R. L. Reade, M. D. Rhame, R. B. 
Richardson, T. J. Ritch, H. W. Robert, A. H. B. Robeson, T. 
H. Russell, F. A. Scott, G. S. Sedgwick, E. C. Seward, R. K. 
Sheldon, A. Shirley, C. H. Smith, W. G. Sperry, C. Sullivan, 
T. W. Swan, F. P. Terry, H. T. Terry, J. M. Thayer, J.R 
Thayer, A. S. Thomas, J. H. Traynham, E. T. Waite, S. P. War- 
ren, W. P. Watson, C. T. Weitzel, T. F. Welch, E. Whitney, E. 
P. Wilder, F. S. Williams, O. M. Williams, W. H. Workman. 
These are the names of those who failed to graduate: J. E. 
Abbott, C. D. Alton, T. C. Anderson, F. Atwood, J. K. 
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Averill, E. O. Babcock, D. B. Barclay, F. V. Barnes, D. Beach,. 
C. C. Beard, L. S. Bemis, W. J. Betts, A. H. Bissell, F. H. 
Buhl, J. B. Camp, J. C. Calhoun, H. S. Carhart, H. Childs, W 

Cook, N. B. Coy, J. Day, A. W. Durley, J. H. Durston, L. L. 
Hicks, H. P. Fellows, D. J. Griffith, F. H. Hoadley, A. B. D 

Holstein, F. M. Horton, F. J. Huntington, E. Jewell, C. R 
Johnson, M. O. Jones, C. W. Kelly, C. H. Kidder, J. Lillie 

G. F. Lincoln, G. R. Lincoln, E. D. Loring, W. McClintock, 
C, E. Mason, Z. S. Mastin, G. D. Miller, W. D. Mills, M. B 

Newton, F. Palmer, G. S. Peet, C. L. Pendleton, J. H. Perry 

C. Phelps, I. G. Reed, J. B. Rich, J. M. Russell, O. G. Scott, 
H. A. Starks, J. M. Stevenson, R. M. Terrell, R. Terry, F. H. 
Van Cleeve, A. W. Van Winkle, T. P. Van Wyck, H. F. 
Walling, H. W. Warner, A. H. sa H. P. Warren, I. O. 
Woodruff, J. H. Young. 

Of these 185 men 61 were born in New York, 32 in Connec- 
ticut, 23 in Massachusetts, 14 in Pennsylvania, g in Ohio, 6 in 
Rhode Island, 5 each in Michigan and Illinois, 4 in Maine, 3 
each in Wisconsin and New Jersey, 2 each in Indiana, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Maryland and District of Columbia, and one each in 
Iowa, Missouri, Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Ireland, Germany and India. Their residences 
do not vary greatly from their birthplaces, 56 claiming New 
York as their abode, 42 Connecticut, 21 Massachusetts, 14 
Pennsylvania, 7 Ohio, and a like number Illinois, 6 Michigan, 4 
Maine, and alike number New Jersey, 3 Rhode Island, and likewise 
3 Kentucky, 2 Maryland, Tennessee, Indiana, Wisconsin, Mis- 
souri, and California, while New Hampshire, Vermont, Iowa, 
North Carolina, Texas and India are content with each a single 
representative. Thus thirty different localities are represented, 
either as birthplaces or residences. August was the favorite 
month for births, 36 taking that occasion to start out for them- 
selves ; 21 were born in March, 17 in December, 15 in May, 14 
in September, and the same number in October, a dozen each in 
February, June, July, and November, while January and Apri! 
each lay claim to only 10. The time of these births ranges 
through a period of ten years,—the oldest man (Z. S. M.) being 
born September 16, 1841, and the youngest (H. P. F.) August 
4, 1850. Neither of these are among the graduates, of whom 
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the oldest (E. H.) was born September 29, 1842, and the young- 
est (G. L.) February 16, 1850. By an odd coincidence a non- 
graduate of similar initials was born upon the same day as this 
last. The births by years are as follows: 2 in 1841, 3 in ’42, 2 
in 743, 8 in 20 in ’45, 37 in 52 in 47, 38 in ’48, 18 in 
49, and 3in’50. At Commencement, 37 only are under 21 
years of age,—22 of whom are among those graduating. From 
the Courant of June 12 (whose interesting statistical report of 
the class was carefully compiled but related to graduates only) 
we learn that “* The total age of the class up to Presentation Day 
is 2576 years and 8 months. The average age is 22 years and 
8 days. The average age of ’66 was 22 years, 3 months and 26 
days ; of ’67, 22 years, 2 months and 28 days ; of ’68, 22 years, 
4 months and 7 days. Sixty-nine is therefore younger than 
either of the three preceding classes, and is 3 months and 16 days 
younger than the average age. 

* The total height of our 117 men is 667 feet, 1 inch. Our 
tallest man is C. D. McN., who measures 6 ft. 5 in, and as far 
as we can discover from past statistics does his class the honor of 
being the tallest man who has ever graduated at Yale. W. S.B., 
A. H. E., J. E. M., are each 6 ft. 2 in., while we have 10 others 
who are 6 ft. or over. The tallest manin’68 was 6 ft. 1 in.; in 
Oft. 1 in.; in’66, 6ft. 24 in. Our average height is 5 ft. 
82 in., which is a trifle less than that of ’68 and 66, but more 
than that of 67. Our shortest man is D. M., 5 ft. 3% in.; ’68’s 
short man was 5 ft. 34 in. ; ’67’s, 5 ft. 2 in.; 5 ft. 1} in. 

“The weight of the class ranges from 208 (W. S. B.) and 
206 (G. E. H.), to 116 (J. O.) and 114 (S. D. G.) The total 
weight is 17,172 pounds, which divided among 117 men gives an 
average of 146.76 pounds, "Sixty-nine is therefore heavier than 
the average of the three classes before her. ’Sixty-six weighed 
on the average 147.86; ’67 weighed 143.4; the average man in 
’68 turned the scales at 142.95. The average then of these three 
classes is 144.74 pounds, and 69 allows her average man 2.02 
more. The heaviest man in ’66 balanced 203 pounds. The 
heaviest man in ’67 weighed 187 pounds, while ’68’s heaviest 
weighed only 182. The lightest man in 66 weighed 115 ; in ’67, 
115; in’68 he weighed 109. We have the statistics of but few of 
the preceding classes, but as those do not contradict us, we are led 
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to believe that as our class is possessed of the tallest, so she may 
also lay claim to the heaviest man that ever graduated at Yale.” 

Of names Henry is the favorite, as it occurs 24 times; John 
we find 18 times, William 16, Edward 15, Charles and Frank 
each 14, James g, George 7, Frederic 6, Thomas 5, Arthur, 
Theodore and Alexander 4, Lewis and Cornelius 3, Sylvester, 
Dennis, Albert, Alfred, Walter, Ogden, Isaac, Samuel and David, 
twice; and only single examples of Aaron, Abel, Amasa, Ben- 
jamin, Daniel, Eli, Israel, Jabez, Jesse, Jonathan, Joseph, Joshua, 
Moses, Nathan, Orin, Seth and Zimri; Adrian, Augustus, 
Augustin, Aurelius, Edgar, Edwin, Cassius, Herbert, Oliver, Rich- 
ard, Robert, Roderic, Rufus and Willard. William Henry is thrice 
repeated, and Charles Henry twice ; Charles William and Henry 
William, Charles Edward, John Edward and George Edward 
also occur. Of evident namesakes we have, Thomas Corwin, 
William Wallace, Alfred Ely, James Knox, Henry Clay (2), 
Wilson Shannon, Winfield Scott, Henry Harrison, William 
Chalmers, Alexander Hamilton, John Marshall, Robert Living- 
ston, and Thomas Jefferson, Of family names or outre appella- 
tions, we have, Gaul, Earlliss Porter, Hoyt (2), De Lancey, 
Lyman Hotchkiss, Baird, Vaughan, Everette Meredith, Curtis, 
Lyon, Silliman, Lardner, Foristall, Sheder, Clarkson (2), Bronson, 
Fobes, Smith (4), Nelson Garrison, Russell (2), Gray, Gustin, 
Brown, Montague, Howard, Ritzema, Williamson, Hurst, R (2), 
Chester, Allen Wardner, Parker, Pierrepont Codrington, Var- 
num, Horn, Dutton, Jones, Scott DuMont, Cowles, King, Har- 
wood, Torrence, Loren Leland, Ten Broeck, Hodges, Alois 
Bachman De Stael, Munn, Beach, Beverly, Carlton Rogers, 
Mahlon, Holland, Hamilton, Gardiner (3), Lawrence (2), Van 
Sinderin, Day, Washington, Douglas (2), Dolsen, Lathrop, 
Marquis Barnes, Bernadotte, Stuart, Philander, Gilead, Leonard, 
_ Carrington, Warren, Davison, Byam, Bartlett, Howell Williams, 
Bellows, Matson, Talcott Huntington, Austin, Orchard 
Gould, Stanley (2), Knowlson, Alanson, McAllister, Rollin 
Monroe, Peet, Taylor, Mowry, Hendrick, Houston, Waldron, 
Polhemus, Tinker, Pitt, Perkins, Parsons, Frelinghuysen, Payson, 
Sherman, Merwin, Hunter, and Hudson. In the matter of sur- 
name initials B of course takes the lead, and is 25 times repeated ; 
H occurs 20 times, W 15 and S 12; I, N, O, and Y occur but 
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once, and QO, X and Z do not appear. The majority of the class 
are gifted with three names, 29 have only two, 4 have four, though 
10 additional ones have four initials, and one of the four has five 
initials, The longest name is made up of 30 letters, the shortest 
of 4. The initials W. S. B., S.D. G., W. H. H., E. H., F. P., 
and H. W. R. are twice repeated, as also some thirteen names, 
three of which represent pairs of brothers, though the Copps 
are the only brothers in the graduating class. Abbreviated 
and corrupted names have always been popular in the class, 
as witness Balger, ’Vine, Fatwood, Auden, Bart, Biss, Blag, 
Lard, Buck, Burney, Cam and Cammy, Conk, Cunny, 
Dent, Dris, Durst, Dut, Ev, Grif, Ham, Hutch, Johns, Bev, 
Link, Lin, Mac, Mase, Millerite, Miss, "Dorf, Pen, Mose, 
Rich, Robe, Sedge and Wick, Stevy, F. Petery, H. Tetery, 
Artery and ’Ric, Tom, Trany, Van, Polly and Wat. Of regular 
nicknames also there have been an abundance: Uncle Snort, 
Composish, Small Bones, Fatty, AZcupalius alias Wooden Man 
alias Woodster, Sardeen, John, Squire, Bruiser, Skinny, Beast, 
Bijou alias Spotless alias Dutch, Runt, Tot, Skipper, Snolligoster 
alias Gosling, Frisby, Angel, Yer Pastor, Bob alias Crom, Beard, 
Ulysses, Dan, Manus alias Cheir alias Active, Scutt alias Baron 
de Balsam, Cupid, Deacon alias Major, Pete alias Punt, Sis, Joe, 
Corollary, Bijou, Stag, Bob, Duke de Beverly, Orpheus, King, 
Dod, Lately alias Yawp, Baby, Wretch, ’Ite alias Slave alias 
Doulos, Nestor alias Professor alias Moonsmeller, Gigs, Bond- 
holder, Chip, Shiftless, Smintheus, Marm, Wild Irishman, Runt 
alias Ass, Texican alias Guerilla alias Camanche alias Yellow- 
belly, Proposition, Pill, Om, Vampire, and Poeticus. 

Turning again to the Couran?’s statistics, and confining our 
attention to the 117 graduates, we find that exclusive of admit- 
tance examinations, 51 have divided between themselves some 
162 “‘ conditions,” 19 have been suspended, and 3 have been 
“ dropped ” outright,—the names of which latter, personal mod- 
esty alone prevents our printing in full, Of Junior appointments 
there were 61, against 74 in ’68, 59 in ’67 and 49 in’66. Of 
Commencement appointments there were 56, against 75 in ’68, 
63 in 67 and 45 in ’66. ‘* Of the minor immoralities of life, 
we are pained to state that 72 smoke, 27 of whom also chew; 
but we are glad to say that no one chews, that. does not smoke. 
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The card players number 104, and as far as we know whist is 
the favorite game ; 66 play billiards, though many of them only 
occasionally, and 53 ride the velocipede. The morals of the 
class have been about on the average. There are 58 church 
members, of whom 41 have been engaged in Sunday-schools 
during their course. In religious preferences, not necessarily by 
membership, the class is divided as follows : Congregationalist 
45, Episcopalian 26, Presbyterian 25, Methodist 7, Baptist 5, 
Catholic 3, Unitarian and Universalist 2 each, Dutch Reformed 
and Israelite one each.” There are no red heads in the class ; 
60 have brown hair, 33 black or very dark, and 24 yellowish or 
very light hair. About half the class are habitually smooth faced, 
while the rest make more or less successful displays of whiskers 
and moustaches. Eye glasses or spectacles are worn by 13. 
Some 15 can play the piano and a like number the flute, while 
the organ and guitar have each but four votaries. ‘* One can 
play the b flat cornet ; one the ‘ Russian March’ only, on piano ; 
one ‘Yankee Doodle’ on fingers ; one disgraces class by playing 
the melodeon. Besides these, a number desire to have it stated, 
that they are familiar with the drum, jews-harp, comb, music-box, 
and other minor instruments of less importance.” Some 23 are 
engaged to be married, and 5 of the non-graduates are married 
already. A dozen served in the Union army during the late war, 
and one in the ranks of the rebels. As to politics, there are 83 
Republicans and 16 Democrats, and 18 who refuse to acknowl- 
edge either party. 

As the open societies may be said to have terminated their ex- 
istence since the class entered college, it may be well to quote the 
words of the Courant on this point. ‘* The class has in literary 
preferences always inclined to Linonia. It would be difficult to 
say whether her choice was due tothe 17 years by which Linonia 
is superior in age to Brothers, or whether her taste for the fine 
arts induced a majority of 69 to join themselves to the same 
society of which Demosthenes and Phidias were members (images 
of whom may be seen in the upper story of Alumni Hall by those 
in ’69 who have never visited the hall), Certain it is that ‘that 
carpet’ did not have its wonted influence, Sixty-nine was the 
last class electioneered by the campaign officers. Freshman year 
were catalogued 85 Linonians, 72 Brothers ; Sophomore year the 
figures were 65 and 64; Junior year 69 and 61; Senior year 60 
and 57.” 
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Thirty members of the faculty in all have at various times 
“instructed ” the class. The intended pursuits of those who 
graduate are thus indicated: Law 47, Theology 11, Medicine 5, 
Journalism 4, Civil engineering 4, Manufacturing 3, Teaching 2, 
Farming 1, ‘* Business ” 20; while 20 are ‘ undecided,” and 26 
express intentions of shortly visiting Europe, either for study, 
pleasure or travel. Of those who left the class 22 are or have 
been members of ’70, and 2 of ’71. Harvard graduates 2 of 
them this year, Wesleyan 3, and different law schools, a half dozen 
more. Many of them are actively engaged in business ; two or 
three are abroad. Four are dead: Walling, who died Jan. 14, 
1867; Terrell, September, 1867; Atwood, Oct. 17, 1867, and 
Johnson, Oct. 16, 1868. There were 7 ’68 men among the non- 
graduates, and 6 of the graduates also were members of that class. 
Andover has had 32 representatives, Easthampton and Hopkins 
grammar school each a dozen, and over 50 different fitting schools 
have sent one or more men to the class. At the July examina- 
tion 35 were admitted, and 51 in September, including in each 
case conditioned ones who subsequently ‘“‘ made up”; and go 
were ‘matriculated ” at the first opportunity, May, 1866. Of 
the 156 names in the Freshman catalogue 17 only were accred- 
ited rooms in the college buildings ; of the 132 Sophomores 54, 
of the 128 Juniors 93, and of the 115 Seniors 104 occupied col- 
lege rooms. Of the 117 graduates all but 12 figured in the 
catalogue of Freshman year. 

“**Sixty-nine can claim the honor of having inaugurated 
base-ball at Yale,” and has “been represented in every Univer- 
sity match that has ever taken place.” It has not been quite as 


prominent in boating matters, though its interest here has been’ 


fully up to the average, and it has the unique distinction of being 
the only class ever represented in four successive University 
races. It has not “‘ moved” much “in society,” but in societies 
it has been preéminent, and probably leaves each one better than 
it found it,—and some certainly it found badly enough off! That 
no scurrilous print of any kind has ever emanated from the class, 
and that the neutrals of senior year have had the self-respect to 
behave themselves decently, are facts as praiseworthy as (of late 
years at least) unprecedented. The “ moral sense ” of the class, 
judged by the strictly orthodox standard, has perhaps tended 
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somewhat toward obliquity ; at least public sentiment has favored 
all approved means of circumventing those in.authority. And 
public sentiment has always been honest enough to admit its pro- 
clivities. In scholastic abilities, judged by “‘ stand” simply, the 
class has hardly distinguished itself. In purely literary achieve- 
ment it has been at its best, and has done well. This, and the 
incongruity of its members, are perhaps its two most distinctive 
marks. Few classes have contained bitterer enemies and by 
consequence sincerer friends than the present. Few have shown 
more versatility, and more strong points at unlooked-for places. 
The Wooden-Spoon exhibition, the De Forest speaking, the 
Presentation Day exercises, very unlike in their nature, were all 
quite pronounced successes. The two latter in particular were 
especially meritorious in the opinion of the powers that be, and 
induced them to admit that “ though ’Sixty-nine had hardly been 
a favorite with the Faculty in the past, it certainly deserved and 
received their best wishes when it at last went down in a final 
blaze of glory.” 


MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 
Our Record 


Commences with June igth and closes with July 10th, comprising the 
most interesting period in the college calendar. June this year showed 
its supreme contempt for all the pretty things poets have sung of the 
month, by affording an unusual amount of most disagreeable weather. The 
“* drawing ” in the faculty’s grand lottery for the occupancy of the college 
rooms the following year came off, with the usual amount of speculation, 
toward the close of the month, and the selection of future abodes for sev- 
eral days engrossed the attention of a majority of the students, ‘‘ Fine 
Day,” insinuating and persuasive as ever, has again turned up, despite the 
elaborate obituary dedicated to his memory by the Courant last winter. 
The “glorious Fourth” falling on Sunday this year, the ‘ National 
birthday ” was duly observed on Monday with the usual amount of din 
and confusion. Turning from these minor matters, we commence our 
recital of the important events which we have to notice. First, in order 
of time, come the elections to the 
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Senior Societies, 


Which were given out to members of 70 on Thursday evening, the 24th 
ult., the new members being initiated at the close of the Spoon Exhibi 

tion the next Tuesday evening. Skull and Bones offered membership to 
twenty-one men before securing the following fifteen, who will uphold the 
honor of the society during the thirty-eighth year of its existence :— 
J. W. Andrews, W. C, Gulliver, R. Johnston, D. W. Learned, J. G. K. 
McClure, S. St. J. McCutchen, H. B. Mason, G.D. Miller, J. H. Perry, E. 
G. Selden, J. W. Shattuck, E. R. Stearns, C. H. Strong, T. J. Tilney, W. 
H. Welch. The six following gentlemen refused elections to “* Bones ”:— 
C. S. Belford, H. A. Cleveland, E. S. Dana, R. Kelly, J. A. Ross, J. M. 
Russell. Five of the above are found in the list of Scroll and Key, whose 
twenty-seventh annual elections were accepted by the following gentle- 
men :—C. S. Belford, J. E. Curran. E. S$, Dana, R. W. DeForest, G. E. 
Dodge, H. J. Faulkner, G. B. Grinnell, G. L. Huntress, R. Kelly, E. A. 
Lewis, J. A. Ross, J. M. Russell, F. R. Schell, B. Silliman, R. Terry. Crown 
and Sceptre, alias Spade and Grave, met with less success than its older 
associates in its efforts at self-perpetuation. Three or four prominent men 
were interviewed, and the strongest possible arguments employed to in- 
duce them to ** pack a crowd,” but without any avail. To all appear- 
ances the society has now terminated its sickly existence of a half dozen 
years, and fulfilled its motto: ‘‘ In the grave which I have digged, there 
shalt thou bury me.” We leave the melancholy theme to say a few 
words of the 


Boat Race, 


Which came off in the harbor on the afternoon of Saturday, the 26th ult. 
Not far from a dozen crews had at different times proposed to enter the 
usual “ spring races,” but, as the day for the contest drew near, one boat 
after another was withdrawn, so that at last not a single class crew, except 
’72’s Worcester crew, remained. Under these circumstances an informal 
race was arranged between the last-mentioned crew, the University, and 
a six from Gen. Russell’s school. The course rowed over was that re- 
cently measured from Tomlinson’s bridge out to Oyster Point, and is a 
square three mile course. At about half-past four the crews got into posi- 
tion, the Freshmen having drawn the inside, the University the middle, and 
the Russellites the outside position. ‘The University took the lead at the 
start, and came in first, having made the course in 1gm. 48s. The 
Russell crew gradually rowed away from the Freshmen, but were fouled 
by the latter while turning the stake. Both boats were injured by the 
collision, the Freshmen’s very badly. Notwithstanding this, the Rus- 
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sellites came in only a couple of minutes behind the University, having 
rowed unexpectedly well. The Freshmen did not make their appearance 
until several minutes afterward, their boat being almost filled with water 
when they reached the float. The three crews were constituted as fol- 
lows: Universiry, Drew (stroke), Copp, Bone, Lee, Coonley, Terry 
(bow) ; Fresuman, Studley (stroke), Jenkins, Swayne, Cushing, Hubbard, 
Boomer (bow); Russert, Webb (stroke), Badger, Stocking, Smith, 
Wakeman, Boyce (bow). The race was witnessed by a respectable 
crowd, although one very different in numbers and character from the 
audience which gathered to hear the 


De Forest Speaking 


In the College Chapel on the afternoon of Monday, the 28th ult. 
The subjects and speakers on this occasion were as follows :—‘‘ John Milton, 
Jeremy Taylor and John Locke, as Advocates of Liberty,”—Edward 
Heaton, Cincinnati, Ohio; MosesS. Phelps, Andover, Mass. ; Edward P. 
Wilder, Kolapoor, India. ‘The Law of Benevolence and the Law 
of Trade Coincident.” Henry C. Bannard, McGregor, lowa; Henry 
V. Freeman, Rockford, Ill. “Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford,’ 
George S. Sedgwick, Great Barrington, Mass, The speaking was uni- 
versally acknowledged to be of a very superior character, and has been 
pronounced by the President the best to which he has ever listened, since 
contests for the De Forest began. While all the participants were highly 
praised, especial applause was bestowed upon the efforts of Messrs. 
Wilder and Phelps, the former of whom reéeived several floral compli- 
ments, The speaking commenced at three o’clock, and at half-past four 
the Faculty retired to the President’s room to make up their decision, They 
remained with closed doors for nearly an hour, at the end of which time it 
was announced that the eighteenth De Forest medal had been awarded 
to Epwarp Payson Witper. Mr. Wilder was a member of the Lir. 
Board of ’69, and his is the fourth De Forest on the prize list of Chi Delta 
Theta. His oration, as well as that of Mr. Phelps, appears in the present 
Number. The decision appeared to give universal satisfaction, and the 
crowd, which had lingered about to hear it, soon dispersed to prepare 


for the 
Wooden Spoon Promenade, 


Which took place at Music Hall in the evening, under the auspices of the 
Cochleaureati of ’70 :—D. McC. Bone, H. A. Cleveland, H. J. Faulkner, 
R. Johnston, J. G. K. McClure, S. St. J. McCutchen, E. G, Selden, J. W. 
Shattuck, R. Terry. These gentlemen were eminently successful in 
their preparations for the occasion, and we have yet to hear a single com- 
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plaint of the management of the entertainment. The hall was beauti- 
fully decorated, and the music, being furnished by Theo. Thomas’ 
Orchestra from New York, was, of course, perfect. At an early hour in 
the evening there was observable a general movement of hacks toward 
Crown Street from all parts of the city, conveying the beauty and the “‘style” 
of New Haven, as well as numerous representatives of New York and 
other cities, and by eleven o’oclock the scene presented in Music Hall 
was perhaps the most brilliant which that edifice has ever witnessed. 
Fearing that we may not properly distribute the adjectives appropriate 
to the occasion, we will not attempt a description, but content ourselves 
with saying that the Spoon Promenade of ’70 is universally acknowledged 
to have outshone in glory all its predecessors, and will long be handed 
down among the fair sex of this city as the Promenade. It was pretty 
well into the morning of Tuesday when the euthusiastic devotees of 
Terpsichore had disposed of the last dance on the list, but whatever 
fatigue they may have experienced was not sufficient to prevent their 
joining the throng which the 


Wooden Spoon Exhibition 


Attracted to the same place in the evening of that day. The hall was, 
as usual, crowded to its utmost capacity, with an audience, too, such as 
fills it but one night in the year, The weather was most oppressively 
warm, and the hall poorly ventilated, but notwithstanding these draw- 
backs, hardly any left until they had heard the last exercise on the pro- 
gramme for the evening which read as follows: 1, Overture, “ Poet and 
Peasant,” Suppe. 2. Opening Load, “The Perfect Brick.” 3. Latin 
Salutatory, Samuel St. John McCutchen, Plainfield, N. J. 4. Wooden 
Spoon Song. 5. Music, ‘‘ William Tell,” Rosstnz. Spoon Addresses— 
6. Presentation, James G. K. McClure, Albany, N. Y. 7. Reception, 
Henry Augustus Cleveland, New Haven, Conn.—8. Music, “‘ Visions in 
a Dream,” Lumbye. 9g. College Drama, (in 4 acts,) “‘ His Little Game, 
and Howit Worked.” 10, Music, ‘‘ Scene de Ballet,” Prophet, Meyer- 
beer. 11. The Long and the Short of It. 12, The College Fence, 
Saturday, 7 p.m. 13. Music, “ Genevieve de Brabant,” Offenbach. 
14. Lecture on Philosophy, with practical experiments. There was the 
customary delay in commencing the performances, so that it was nearly 
half-past eight when Mr. Thomas waved his baton and started the 
orchestra on the overture. Meanwhile everyone was busied in conjectur- 
ing the character of the ‘‘ opening load,” which was revealed to the audi- 
ence at the close of the music. The eight Cochs were discovered standing 
about several supposed bricks of very large size, the middle one of which 
opened and disclosed Henry Aucustus Crevetanp, the Spoon-man of ’70. 
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The idea of the ‘“‘ load” was quite a happy one, but its execution was 

hardly so successful, as it required quite a stretch of the imagination to 
transform the objects which were presented into what are commonly 
known as bricks. However, the ‘load ” was original and novel, and as 
well appreciated by the audience as this part of the performance is ever 

aptto be. McCutchen’s ‘‘Salutatory ” was quite a model of its kind, 
the Latin and the vernacular being mixed in about the right proportions to 
be enjoyed by his listeners. The Spoon Song, which followed, was 
written by W. R. Beach, and sung to a German tune selected by Siegwart 
Spier of ’66. It was very well rendered by thirteen voices, and re- 

peated in response to an enthusiastic encore. The “‘ Spoon Addresses” 
this year were of much more than average excellence. McClure, in his 

“Presentation,” gave the true significance of the custom which the 
Exhibition celebrates, and only expressed the feelings of every member of 
the class in the high terms in which he addressed the recipient of the 
honor. Mr. Cleveland’s ‘‘ Reception” speech was happily written and 
well delivered. Then came the dramatic part of the entertainment. 
* His Little Game and How it Worked,” written by G. L. Huntress, 
aimed to give the audience an insight into the ways of college politics. 

Entering a hitherto untried field, the author produced a play of consider- 
able merit, the leading parts of which were well sustained by the Cochs, 
the acting of Mr. Faulkner being especially praised. ‘‘ The Long and the 
Short of It” presented Selden, the tallest, and McCutchen, the shortest 

man on the Committee standing side by side, and the contrast was well 
appreciated by the house. The next exercise on the programme was one 
which is always popular with Spoon audiences. In addition to a num- 

ber of student songs on “‘ The College Fence,” the sweet-voiced chimney- 
sweep of New Haven, and a couple of African musicians were introduced 
with good effect. The ‘ Lecture on Philosophy” was a most successful 
close of the evening’s performances, and sent every one away in the best 
of good humor. The appearance, manners, and diction of a certain 
very learned Professor, were portrayed to the life by H. J. Faulkner, 
while the “ practical experiments” were extremely lucid exhibitions of 
the manner in which the powers of nature act. 

The only unfavorable criticism we have heard upon the Exhibition is, 
that the exercises were too long, as the curtain did not fall for the last time 
until very nearly midnight. It is noticeable, by the way, in reading 
accounts of previous Exhibitions, how uniformly this criticism has been 
made. When we first saw the programme this year, we thought there 
would be no complaint on this score, nor need there have been. There 
were none too many exercises, and, had the performances followed one 
another without such prolonged intervals between them, the hall might 
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have been closed by 11 o’clock, We hope future Committees will 
especially exert themselves to remove this defect. The audience, how- 
ever, bore all the delays good-naturedly, and went away full of praises 
to the Cochleaureati of ’70 for the very successful Spoon Exhibition 
which they had set before them. The minor appointments of the enter- 
tainment corresponded well with the excellence of the performances on 
the programme, and reflected great credit on the managers. The hall 
was tastefully decorated with a profusion of flowers and evergreens, 


Above the stage were crossed the flags which two members of the Com- 


mittee had helped to win in the class race with Harvard ’70 at Worcester, 
July 19, 1867. The music which interspersed the exercises, it is needless 
to praise. But the printing and engraving were so good as to deserve 
special mention, ‘The monogram upon the “ Invitations” was the device 
of B, Silliman, and was particularly neat and tasteful. The design upon 
the admission tickets to the Exhibition was novel and appropriate. The 
representation of a boat-crew called to mind the facts that two of the 
Cochs, Cleveland and Terry, had rowed in the Class race when Harvard 
was beaten, two years ago, and that two, Bone and Terry, are also on 
the present University. The ball-player most fittingly occupied a place, 
as six of the Committee, Cleveland, Faulkner, McClure, McCutchen, 
Selden and Shattuck, have at different times been members of the class 
and University nines. The velocipede rider recalled the short-lived 
glory which several of the Cochs gained last term upon the “ fiery, 
untamed steed.” All the engraving was most excellently performed by 
D. L. Davies. 

Despite the late hour at which the Music Hall show closed, everyone 
was stirring next morning in season to hear the 


Poem and Oration, 


Which were delivered before the Class of 69 in the College Chapel. 
At about 10 o’clock the Seniors assembled in the President’s lecture- 
room, and, after some remarks from Prof. Porter, marched in procession 
to the chapel, and took for the last time their accustomed seats in the 
center aisle, Meanwhile, notwithstanding the rain, a large and fine 
looking audience had filled the remainder of the house. To the satisfac- 
tion of all the President dispensed with the Latin speech which he has 
usually read on similar occasions, and at once introduced the poet of the 
occasion, Lyman H. Bagg, of West Springfield, Mass. ‘The poem 
claimed and received the close attention of the audience, and was heartily 
applauded. The oration by Henry A. Beers, of Hartford, Conn, fol- 
owed, upon the subject, ‘‘Self-made Men and School-made Men.” 
The subject was one of interest to his hearers, and its treatment such as 
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to secure the highest encomiums, as well from the Faculty as from the 
rest of the audience. The speaker instituted a very commendable 
innovation by omitting the customary farewell addresses to the President, 
Faculty and College, and, after a brief valedictory to his class, clused a 
most sensible and thoughtful oration. The usual announcement of 
prizes was then made by the President, and the chapel exercises closed 
with the singing of the Parting Ode, which was written by L. E. Con- 
dict, of Newark, N. J. After dinner in Alumni Hall, the Seniors 
assembled about half-past two in the afternoon to listen to the 


Class Histories 


Of the four divisions, presented by L. H. Bagg, E. Heaton, R. B. Rich- 
ardson and Charles H. Smith. Although the clouds threatened rain, the 
raised seats which had been erected in front of South Middle were well 
filled with ladies and their escorts, while the class occupied the center of 
the ring, provided with the traditional pipes and lemonade. Hardly had 
the first history been read, however, before the rain began to pour down, 
and a hasty adjournment was made to the chapel. Seldom has this aged 
pile been so crowded as it was while the remaining histories were read, 
and never has it presented a more picturesque scene. The historians 
read their productions from a table in the center aisle, while every seat 
above and below was filled, and even the pulpit stairs were occupied, and 
the professors’ pews for once filled with youth and beauty. The histories 
this year were unusually good, not a weak one being included in the 
number, and were apparently much enjoyed by the audience. Shortly 
before six the last man was disposed of by Mr. Smith, and the class pro- 
ceeded to the rear of the Library, planted the Class Ivy and sung the Ivy 
Ode, composed by H. A. Beers. They then went to South Middle, 
cheered the three remaining classes, and then cheered each of the build- 
ings in the row up to Divinity. Headed by Felsburg’s Band, which 
furnished the music during the day, they then called upon the President 
and several of the older professors, and about eight o’clock repaired 
to Alumni Hall to say good-bye. A most sensible reform in this matter 
was instituted by ’69, which future classes will doubtless follow. Instead 
of having the parting take place in front of the Hall, as in previous years, 
open to the gaze of all spectators, they shut themselves within the Hall 
and went through the sad scene in private. 

Thus closed a Presentation Week, which, taken all in all, may well 
challenge comparison with any of its predecessors. The one criticism 
which we have to make upon the performances of the week, is their uni- 
form excellence ; there was not a really inferior exercise among them all. 
The audiences attracted to the various entertainments have never been 
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surpassed for numbers, brilliancy or character—thus giving a new proof 
of the higher place in the popular esteem which this gala week is annually 
winning. A large number of graduates of recent classes were in the city 
during the week, among whom we noticed D. J. Burrell, DeForest man 
of ’67, I. T. Beckwith DeForest man of 68, C. B. Brewster and W., 
A. Linn of ’68,—the former Class Orator, the latter Lrr. Editor and Class 
Poet, and now on the editorial corps of the N. Y. Trzbune,—and C. H. 
Adams of ’66, who represented the Hartford Courant. The two latter 
gentlemen, by the way, wrote the most readable-and truthful accounts of 
the exercises which we have noticed—the blunders of some reporters 
being quite ludicrous, The Seniors finished their last examination on the 
Friday preceding Presentation, and on Thursday, the 1st inst., the 


Appointments for Commencement 


Were announced as follows:—the names standing in the order given, 
brackets denoting that the names they enclose stood on an equality, and 
those who are to speak on the 22d inst. being indicated by italics:— 

Vatepicrory—A. Shirley ; Satutarory—G. Lathrop ; 
Orations—E, P. Wilder, B. Perrin; Orations—Beers, 
Bannard, (Heaton, Isham, Hooker), (Lear, Welch) ; Orarions—F, S. 
Williams, Richardson, Eliason, Coy, (Gross, Hillhouse, Workman), 
Manning, Hayden, Joy; Dissertations—H. T. Terry, (Bartow, Olen- 
dorf), Grant, Hutchinson, Hedges; First Dispures—Austin, Scott, 
Braddock, Condict, McNaughton, Thomas, Bucklin, Russell ; Seconp 
Disputes—Cameron, Conkling, Kerr, Hamlin, Ewing ; Cottoquirs— 
McLane, Sheldon, Arvine, Lindsley, Robert, Goodwin, Prudden, Dris- 
coll, Lee, Averill, Several other men have examinations not yet com- 
pleted, so that probably about half of the 117 members of the class will 
finally have received some kind of appointment. The “‘stands” of the 
valedictorian and salutatorian are respectively 3.58 and 3.52, as against 
3-71 and 3.67 in ’68. The salutatorian joined the class at the com- 
mencement of Junior year, having previously received the degree of A. B. 
from the University of Missouri. At present, the three remaining 
classes in college are doing much to decide their future appointments in 
the 


Examinations, 


Which, as we write, are in full blast. The Juniors went in to their first 
on Tuesday afternoon, July 6th, and finish on the morning of Wednesday, 
the 14th, The Sophomore examinations began on the 7th and end on 
the 14th, while the corresponding dates for the Freshmen are July 7th 
and 15th. The latter class “ swung out” on Presentation Day with the 
usual Oxford hats, which had been provided by a committee consisting of 
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W. C. Beecher, L. S. Boomer, H. G. Chapin, F. S. Dennis, F. T. 
DuBois, J. A. Graves, F. A. Langworthy, L. B. Bond, J. Prendergast. 
_We are informed, however, that the ‘ Annual Supper” will probably not 
come off this year. This last committee we extract from 


The Yale Index, 


A new college publication which made its appearance on Presentation 
Day. Its object as stated by its editor, R. W. DeForest of ’70, is “to 
supply the long felt want of a third term Society Catalogue.” The 
Index is a pamphlet of 28 pages, is finely printed on a good quality of 
tinted paper, and has noadvertisements, It contains lists of all the secret 
societies, literary societies and “ miscellaneous organizations,” with all 
changes up to the last of June, and is remarkably full and accurate. It 
would certainly seem as if there were room for such a publication, and 
we hope it may become a permanent institution. Its value would, how- 
ever, be somewhat increased if arrangements could be made with the 
faculty, whereby it might publish the 


Prizes 


Which are annually read by the President on Presentation Day, and 
which this year stood as follows:—For Mathematical Problems— 
Senior Class, first prize, C.D. McNaughton; second, F. G. Conkling. 
For Classical Essay—Junior Class, first prize, M. F. Tyler; second, 
D. W. Learned. For English Composition—Sophomore Class, first 
prizes, J. A. Burr, H. Mansfield and W. R. Sperry ; second prizes, J. 
G. Blanding, C. E. Cuddeback and C. H. Hamlin; thard prizes, O. J. 
Bliss, C. B. Dudley and A. B. Mason. For Scholarship—Freshman 
Class, Woolsey Scholarship, B. Hoppin; Hurlbut Scholarship, J. H. 
Hincks ; Runk Scholarship, D. J. H. Willcox. For Latin Composition, 
Berkeley Prize, C. B. White; For Excellence in Mathematics, Clark 
Prize, E. E, Case. ‘The Woolsey man this year had to contend against 
twenty-four opponents, and the men who received the Hurlbut and Runk 
Scholarships stood on an equality in the examination. No prize was 
offered the Sophomores this year for a poem, in consequence we suppose 
of the little competition for the “honor” among the last few classes, 
We dare not affirm, however, that the cause of American poetry will 
greatly suffer from the omission of this award in future society catalogues. 
The sensible arrangement introduced last winter in the matter of compo- 
sitions was followed thisterm. Three prizes of each order were awarded, 
without any reference to the divisions. Of the subjects proposed, Messrs. 
Burr, Hamlin and Dudley wrote upon “The Marble Faun”; Mansfield, 
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Blanding and Cuddeback, upon ‘‘ The Statesmanship of Burke”; Sperry 
and Mason, upon “ Sir Roger de Coverly”; and Bliss, upon ‘‘ A Suc- 
cessful Life.” Although the prizes were open to the whole class, seven of 
the nine fell to the first division in scholarship, two to the second, and not 
a solitary one to the third. The latter division was even less successful 
than Yale’s representatives in 


Base Ball, 


Who during the last month have won three or four trophies, although 
defeated in the most important contest of all. On Wednesday, the 23d 
ult., the University nine visited New York, and wore their new uniforms 
for the first time in the return game with the Mutuals. Although beaten by 
a score of 15 to 5, the playing of Yale on this occasion has been highly 
praised. On Monday, the 28th ult., the Williams coilege nine, who 
were announced on the posters as “at present the Champion Nine of 
American Colleges,” visited this city and were defeated, 26 to 8. Nei- 
ther nine was fully represented, and the game was quite uninteresting. 
The Freshman nine of Brown University was defeated here, 55 to 14, on 
Friday, July 2d, by Yale ’72, as were the Harvard Freshmen, 28 to 19, 
at Providence, Tuesday, July 6th. On the afternoon of Monday, the 
Sth inst., the University played the annual game with Harvard, on the 
Union Grounds in Brooklyn, and were badly beaten, as the following 
score will show : 


Harvarp. Yate. 

R. 0. R. 0. 

Smith, ’69, p., - - § 2] McClintock, ’70, 3db., - 2 3 

Rawle, ’69,1.f. - - 5 3 | Deming, ’71,1.f, - $s 

Bush, ’71, c., - - 6 3 | Hooker, ’69, p.,  - - 4 2 

Willard, 69, s. s., - 6 1 | McCutchen, ’70,s.s., - 4 1 

Wells ’71, c. f., - 4 French, ’72, 1st b., - £2 

Austin, ’71, 2d b., 4 4 | Condict, 69,c.f., - 1 4 

Eustis, ’71, r. f., - 4 1 | Richards, ’72,¢., - - 24 

Perrin, ’70, Ist b., - 4 4| Wheeler, ’72, 2db., - a ¢ 

Reynolds, ’71, 3d b., - 3 | Lewis, ’70,r.f., - 

41 27 24 27 

Innings, st, 2d, 3d, 4th, sth, 6th, 7th, 8th, gth. 

Harvard, &. 2, 4, O°, 1, 8,—41. 


The umpire was J. VanCott, of the Una Club, and the scorers were, J. 
J. Meyers for Harvard, and W. L. McLane for Yale. The game lasted 
three hours and a quarter, and was not nearly so enjoyable as some 
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Town Shows 


Of the month, which, though few, have been of good quality. On June 
zist and 22d, we were visited by one of the best companies which has 
ever occupied Music Hall, containing Miss Emma Stewart, a young and 
very promising actress, Jas. F. Cathcart, the English tragedian, and other 
actors of good reputation. It is to be regretted that their really excellent 
performances were witnessed by such scanty houses—the weather being 
very forbidding on both nights. On June 23d, the “* Tyrolean Vocalists ” 
gave a unique and very pleasant entertainment, their national dress, man- 
ners and musical instruments forming a decided contrast to the usual style 
of concerts given by traveling troupes. On Wednesday, the 3oth ult., 
Sharpley’s minstrels held forth, while on Saturday, the 3d inst., and Mon- 
day, the.5th, ‘‘ Horn and Bloodgood’s Combination” gave a couple of 
good variety shows, The latter company, by the way, is the last to per- 
form in the Music Hall of the past, as thorough repairs are now in prog- 
ress, which it is hoped will transform it intoa comfortable and respectable 
place for public amusement. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Come in, kind friends, to our sanctum, and sit for a quiet chat before the last retiring 
wave of humanity rolls away from old Yale. The term is ended. Examinations are 
passed, and from our window we can watch the hacks as they roll away, bearing off their 
joyous, homeward-bound charge. In that mythical place—our office—everything looks 
as if the last rew days had Ucci busy ones, and this time looks tell no falsehoods. Our 
table is strewn with books and papers, which, if you are willing, we will sort over and put 
awav forthe long holiday. Here is 


The Laws of Business. By Theophilus Parsons. Uartford, Conn: S. S. Scranton & Co. 

Pp. 703. 

This is a valuable book. Recommendations which come from us on such a book as 
this may not bear comparison with those of older critics, but we are confident that this 
work is calculated to meet a long felt want. We have lawyers enough who are ready 
for their two dollars to tell you how much it will cost to indulge in a friendly thrashing 
of your neighbor, but there is a want which they do not meet. There is a general lack 
of information on the most common points of law. There prevails the idea that nothing 
can be known about it unless great study is given to it. But this is a great mistake. 
There are a few great principles and a few general rules or axioms which everybody 
ought to know and which scarcely anybody passes through life without needing. Here 
are brought within a convenient compass the principles which are most needed, and 
needed too by the farmer, the mechanic, the merchant as well as by the professional 
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man. It is, too, a valuable book for students. In fact we can not see how any library 
without it can be complete. There must be a vacant notch in every library which this 
book is just fitted to fill. 

We should never have thought that so much valuable information could be condensed 
into six hundred and fifty pages. Somehow we had been educated to think the laws 
which pertained to business could be found only in the perusal of a whole book-case of 
ponderous volumes and despairingly gave up ever becoming possessed of such an amount 

.of erudition. When, however, we saw the completeness of this volume.and its size, we 
revived and now feel as if we might know a little how to conduct ourselves, so as not 
to be cheated out of all we possess. 

There is another good feature about this book. It is the ease with which it can be 
understood. Many people have the idea that anything of a legal nature must necessa- 

rily be full of technicalities. In this book they will be disappointed, for hardly anything 

could be simpler. In binding it is all that could be desired, neat and substantial, while 
the wide reputation of its author is sufficient vouch for its reliability. We consider it a 
valuable addition to our library and heartily recommend its purchase to others. 


The Haber-Meister, a Novel. Translated from the German of Herman Schmid. New 
York : Leypoldt & Holt. Pp. 379. 

’ We have in this volume so prettily gotten up, a tale whose locality is placed among 
“the Bavarian Mountains.” Being a translation it in all probability does not do one of 
the greatest German novelists the full credit that it ought. Yet it is interesting. Its 
plot is very simple but there is a something which carries us with it and keeps us to the 
end. It finds its origin in the use of the ‘ Haber-court ” which has long since, the 
preface states, become a part of the good old past. For some reason or other we have 
been much interested in it. The characters are well drawn, being unlike most works of 
fiction—the types of consummate virtue or vice. They are natural men and women 
similar to those we meet in the world. The story itself carries us into the midst of the 
Bavarian Mountains and we seem to see the people as they are. It tells how a 
young woman was injured by this Haber-Court but in time right had its course and she 
came out acquitted of her charge. The story is prettily told and the book is well calcu- 
lated to while away some leisure time this vacation. We can cordially recommend it to 
our readers. They cannot fail of being interested. Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt are reveal - 
ing, as it were, a new and rich mine by giving us such translations of the best German 
authors, 


Stretton. A Novel. By Henry Kingsley. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. Paper Covers. 

Pp. 250. 

Stretton hardly maintains the author’s previous reputation, but is heartily welcome. 
In these days when an army of fiction writers are flooding the land with their senseless 
trash, the appearance of a really good novel is an occurrence worth mentioning. Such is 
the book before us. It is the history of two of England’s country families from the 
time of Waterloo to the end of the Indian mutiny. The author holds up in its true 
light the foolish pride of some of these country families and the consequent evils. He 
leads us through the “ preparatory ” and University life of the young men and imbues us 
with his own enthusiasm in their athletic sports. We follow the St. Paul’s boat with as 
much anxiety as if it were our own university,—perhaps with more, since alternating 
defeat and victory renders this case a matter of doubt. The river and the excited crowd 
remind us very forcibly of the coming struggle on Lake Quinsigamond, and when St. 
Paul’s distances the famous London crew, we startle our chum with a cheer. Nor is 
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the author less happy in following our friends through after life, making us sympathize 
in their misfortunes and rejoice at their success. Nor are we less appreciative of aunt 
Eleanor and Squire Mordaunt. We like the quaintness of the one and the cleverness of 


the other and the good sense of both. We were interested in it to the end and are sure 
all who read it will be so too, 


Lettice Lisle. 4 Novel. Boston: Littell & Gay. Pp. 94. Paper Cover. 
This is a story first issued in America in Littell’s Living Age. We have had time to 
give this book only a hasty reading but have laid it aside for our spare time that is to 


come. The glances that we have cast here and there among the pages render us confi- 
dent that it will be at least good. 


Life of Fefferson Davis, with a Secret History of the Southern Confederacy. Philadelphia : 

National Publishing Company. Pp. 536. 

This came too late for any extended notice in this number of our Magazine and we 
are compelled to lay it over until ournext number. It is to be sold only by subscriptions 
and the publishers tell us that an agent is wanted in every county. We should think 
this would be a profitable book for agents. If its contents are as good as the binding is 
neat and substantial, they can be well recommended. 


The following exchanges have been received :— 


Cotrece Macazines :— Beloit College Monthly, Brunonian, Denison Collegian, 
Griswold Collegian, Hamilton Literary Monthly, Index Universitatis, Michigan Univer- 
sity Magazine, Nassau Literary Magazine, Packer Quarterly, Union College Magazine, 
William’s Quarterly, 

Cotteck Papers:—Ambherst Student, Yang Lang, Columbia Cap and Gown, Cornell 
Era, Delaware Western Collegian, Hamilton Campus, Harvard Advocate, lowa Uni- 
versity Reporter, Madisonensis, Miami Student, Monmouth College Courier, Notre Dame 
Scholastic Year, Racine College Mercury, Rutger’s Targum, Trinity Tablet, Washington 


Collegian, Williams Vidette, Willoughby Collegian, Wesleyan College Argus, University 
Chronicle, 


Ovutswe Macazines :—Arthur’s Home Magazine, Atlantic Monthly, Brooklyn Monthly, 
Children’s Hour, Christian World, Littel’s Living Age, Manufacturer and Builder, 
Michigan Teacher, Once A Month, Overland Monthly, Packard’s Monthly, Sabbath at Home. 

Oursipe Papers :—Advertisers’ Gazette, American Fournal of Philately, American Lit- 
erary Gazette, American Presbyterian, Appletons’ Fournal, Baltimore Southern Metropolis, 
Baltimore Stat: » Castalian, Chicagoan, Christian Banner, College Courant, Hearth and 
Home, Imperialist, Living Church, Loomis’ Musical Journal, New England Postal 
Record, People’s Fournal, Round Table, St. Louis Fournal of Education, Western Collegian. 

We have also received :—Circular to Advertisers and Publishers, Monthly Agricultural 


Report, People’s Library, Reformer’s League, Steiger’s Literarischer Monatsbericht, Watson's 
Art Fournal. 


From our foregoing list it will be seen that, for a modest college magazine, we have a 
goodly number of exchanges, varying in their nature from the “ Child at Home” to the 
“ Nation ” and “ Journal of Science.” To be frank, some of them we read and a few we 
don’t. As a natural result of the singular laws of Yale College we have been rather at a 
loss to know what to do with those juvenile books and papers, whose frontispiece aggra- 
vatingly exhibits a family of children clambering on a fond parent’s knee. We have 
followed the advice of a foreseeing chum and laid them by for future reference. It is 
quite a change to turn from these to our 
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College Exchanges, 


Which we value very highly. We miss some of them this month, and their number is 
not as large as we wish it was. And yet, in a way, we think they bear evidence of the 
too great number of small colleges scattered through the land. We feel when we pick 
up one of these small, poorly printed sheets that if several of them could be put into one, 
how much better it would be. But although it is so very evident that it would be a 
great deal better for a dozen or so of these twenty-student colleges to combine in one, 
they clearly will never do it, and as each college must have its paper and magazine, we 
must be satisfied with them as they are. It seems strange that so nearly all, at the close 
of their year, report financial success “beyond what could have been expected.” We 
do not see why some of these colleges that can offer but a meagre support to a paper and 
magazine, do not give it all to one. Surely, too much ability cannot be centred on 
either. We are anxious to see them all flourish, but we would much prefer to see one 
excellent periodical from a college than two even ordinary ones. It is but justice to our 
statement that we should add, that there is doubtless a great improvement in the char- 
acter and dress of our college periodicals. Some of them present a very credituble ap- 
pearance indeed. The Nassau Lit. and Trinity Tablet being especially attractive in ap- 
pearance, and the circular accompanying the former shows that the editors mean to 
improve it still more. If we may be allowed to criticise, we would say that for ourselves 
we do not like to see a college magazine with articles from graduates, professors or presi- 
dents. When we take up such a magazine we do not look for, nor want to see, articles 
written by the mature and learned. When we want such reading we prefer to go to 
our first-class magazines, which make worth their first criterion. But in our college 
magazines let us have the thoughts and wants of men of our own age and situation. 
There is one paper whose success we have hoped for but rather doubted, that brings 
this month the tidings of its success. It is the Yang Lang of Brown. It was rather a 
venturesome genius that essayed to tread in that path which but very few have found 
themselves capable of walking in. Yet it has a place to fill, and so far it has filled that 
place well, and we are glad to know that in a pecuniary point of view it has paid for it- 
self. We are glad to see. that so many of our college periodicals are self-paying. 
Exchanges from outside, too, come to usin constantly increasing numbers, and we 
have come to look for some of them with a degree of eagerness. For some reason or other, 
during this last month we have been impressed with the growing practicality of our papers 
and magazines. The great question in many of them at present is “ Woman’s Rights,” 
and our box at the office has more than once contained their documents. Why sucha 
shower of female indignation should be poured on our devoted heads is more than we 
can imagine. One would think that the rigor of a New Haven boarding school had 
been applied to them all their life. Especially are they vigorous in their clamors for 
admission to higher academic privileges. We would be glad to help them if we could, 
but potent as the Lit. is, she is not strong enough for this. The best we can do is to 
“ refer the matter to the Faculty.” But to return tothe point of practicality whence 
by a strange centrifugal force we were hurled off at a tangent. We are glad to see our 
press speaking so plainly upon threatening social evils, and we like the utilitarian stan- 
dard to which many periodicals are being reduced. The Nation, Round Table, and Hearth 
and Home are examples in point. There has always been a great complaint among the 
common class of people that they could derive no very great benefit from their paper, and 
this was true to a great extent. The daily was content to give merely “ the news,” the 
weekly brought some sensational story, and there were only a few which. contained the 
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useful knowledge, and for this one had to dig as in dry, hard earth. But now we can 
have papers that can combine the useful, the amusing and the novel in one periodical. 
The Hearth and Home is admirably adapted to this purpose. The laboring man who 
reads this need not want for something to think about and talk about. - It is not so much 
what it says as what it suggests. It meets, too, the wants of the whole family, and 
some of its writing for the young is hardly equaled in any of our periodicals. Fit 
to be placed by the side of this is Appletons’ Journal which, considerably different in 
character is almost, if not quite as indispensable. With such an array of attractive litera- 
ture we should expect to find intelligence wherever we go. The engravings that accom- 
pany this journal enhance considerably its attractiveness,—yes and its worth ‘too. 

The great topic that seems to trouble most of our educational exchanges (and some 
that we should judge that weren’t educational) seems to be 


Female Education, 


And it is something of a topic we grant. We cannot, however, see the need of much of 
that bitterness that seems to flow from the pens of some of the stronger of the fair sex. 
They seem to be surprised that Yale and Harvard do not at once throw doors wide open 
to them. My dear creatures, be not surprised. It would bea very difficult thing for so 
old an institution to “ re-sex ” itself, and even then you would not like its conservatism, 
and more than all you would not like the old buildings and even some of the tutors. No, 
you would never want to come to Yale. Its chapel, its laboratory, its recitation room 
would never do for you. Perhaps our Medical Department would take you in, however, 
for in its present condition we hardly think it would be difficult for it to change almost 
anything of its own, and you know there isa great desire felt among the ladies 
to be physicians now. They are praying for admission to all the medical institutions. 
But this idea of a lady physician would not be so bad. Just think of a timid young 
doctress visiting you, feeling your pulse for one whole minute. Oh! my! Colds and 
slight indispositions would get to be quite common then. How delightful it would be 
to have a tooth pulled by such a dentist (ess.) Then think, too, of having a wife a 
doctress. But we are transgressing “ the laws” to harbor such thoughts, and so we will 
merely content ourselves with advising some of these Western colleges which find but 
scanty support under their present regimé, to change their constitution and become female 
colleges. There is such a desire for education among the fair sex that even if the college 
faculty did have to create Terpsichorean and Tonsorial chairs of professorships, they 
could make it pay. At all events such a course could not be less profitable than the 
present one is, to some of them at least. If this be nonsense we are of the opinion that 
some of these Western “colleges should be given over to female students. There are 
more of them now than can be supported. If all the students twenty of them contain 
were grouped together they would hardly make an ordinary class at Yale, and such 
twenties could be grouped a number of times before the catalogue of “six-student col- 
leges ” would be exhausted. Now these will not consolidate. There is then but one 
road to prosperity left open to them. It is to become “female colleges.” There are 
thousands of young ladies anxious for a higher education, and only ready for such a 
chance. Thus and only thus, my little parvum of a Western college, can you become 
prosperous.. Then, may be, you will be heard of and we shall know where you are. 
We dislike to do, as we are now obliged to, whenever we get a paper from some college 


whose native place is not on the map nor its name in the Cyclopedia, we dislike to go 
we say, to * Fine Day” to get our intelligence. And even he often doubtfully shakes 
his head. But this has little to do with the 
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Religious Fournals, 


Which are multiplying fast. We must say we do not like them. They are too secta- 
rian, many of them, and we do not like anything sectarian, at least, strongly so. 
Yet it is to be allowed that, deprived of this sectarianism their sphere of influence would 
be much smaller than it is now. Their sectarianism is what recommends them to the 
man who cares little for such a kind of paper any way, and takes it only because he be- 
longs to such a denomination. We are very doubtful about the good done in such a 
way. These papers are continually abusing one another, and crying-down the other 
sects. They disseminate this spirit of antagonism far and wide. We see its results 
everywhere, and especially in the country towns where the people are not educatcd with 
that spirit of liberality which is gained from intercourse and “ general” papers. We do 
not deny that the high-toned morality which they breathe, has a great beneficial result, 
but we do think that this is made subordinate to the progress and glory of the church 
which they extol. There are some of them however that make “ a healthy moral tone 
in society ” the object of their greatest strife. The Congregationalist, the Advance and 
the Independent are good examples of religious newspapers. The first-named of these 
has devoted itself most strenuously to reforms, especially in its own locality, but more 
distant places have not been overlooked. It is the most thoroughly wide awake paper 
we know of. We cannot always agree with its views, but we can most heartily endorse 
the enthusiasm with which it enters into the discussion of reforms, and above all do 
we admire the spirit of purity which it struggles to breathe into the politics of the day. 
It seems to us that this is one of the great ends of a religious newspaper—to counterbal- 
ance the selfish worldliness of the daily. In such a way it has a great influence, for 
the daily or weekly newspaper and the religious journals are, as a general thing, the only 
ones which find their way into the farm-house and the cottage. Thus the one seems to 
supplement the other. Now, if these religious journals devote themselves to sectarian 
bitterness, they but further develop that narrow-mindedness which the “ daily ” tends 
tocreate. The tendency of mankind is to narrow-mindedness, and it should not be the 
object of the religious journal to strengthen this tendency, but to weaken it. This is 
imperative since these two forms of periodicals, together with afew books, comprise the 
library of the greater part of our people. Among these we sometimes find a few maga- 
zines, but none better than the 


Overland Monthly, 


Which comes to us from the Pacific coast, just linked to us by a tie that draws us very 
close together. We had heard so much about this magazine tHat it was one of our first 
thoughts when we became entitled to the “exchanges.” We need not say that we 
found all our expectations realized. We found a magazine “not only worthy of thor- 
ough perusal by the best minds of the Pacific slope, but indeed of the whole continent.” 
There is something very attractive that comes from the far West, whither, like mag- 
netized particles, the atoms of humanity are drawn. Anything that comes from the 
West has about it something of interest to everybody, for such a multitude is looking for- 
ward to that as its future home, that there is an interest which cannot be allayed. And 
every one, if he hopes not to go himself, has near friends or relatives who have gone 
there, and he feels in all things theirs, an interest as in his own. ‘Then, too, there is 
an air of freshness about the new things of the West,—a newness that will not be shaken 
off. It is this characteristle feature that pleases us most. Not that there is want of 


= 
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talent or culture, but a newness, a freshness, in the range of subjects. So far is there from 
being any want of culture or ability in it, that our Eastern magazines must look to their 
laurels or the Overland will out-do them. Without any disrespect to the Atlantic and 
Harper’s we are inclined to think, it already successfully vies with them. Even this has 
noted 


The Changes 


With which both our college and outside exchanges are now filled. Reports of Com- 
mencement, (and by the way we wish every newspaper that wrote the word “ commence- 
ment” in this connection would explain its meaning) are the order of the day. These 
remind us that our time is coming, and with a few days another milestone in our college 
course will have been passed. Most of us consider it as already past. "Sixty-nine has com- 
pleted its work and but waits the receipt of the diplomas before she is off. "Seventy 
has made her first bow (and a very awkward one) to the President, and the Freshmen 
have grown so as to be able to perch on the fence. These changes do not come upon 
us without causing some reflection. We shall miss "Sixty-nine from their accustomed 
places and are reluctant to take upon ourselves their mantle. But we cannot stay time 
nor resist change. We must, therefore, accept the situation. Yet it is with regret that 
we part, especially with some of "Sixty-nine. We have respected them, some for their 
worth, some for their ability, some for both, and althongh they were very often inclined 
not to know us, we yet knew them. In many respects their place can hardly be filled, 
in a few it is better that it should not be. It is then with a feeling that we have lost 
something, that the Lrr. says farewell to the Class of ’Sixty-nine,—a class that has sup- 
ported it so well and made it so much what it is. It will follow her with interest and 
rejoice at her success. And may it be good for them all that their strength has been 
developed, their armor fitted, in old Yale. There is a hard struggle awaiting them 
outside, but we expect that they will prove themselves worthy of the Alma Mater that 
sends them forth. Our common mother once more opens her arms and sends forth 
another of her classes into the arena of life. And in the orator’s voice, in the poet’s 
song, even in the sighing of the elms is heard her last “ macte et vale.” Speaking of 
departing classes reminds us of the praiseworthy action of the editors of the Harvard 
Advocate. They have given the profits of their year’s work—some two hundred dollars 
—to the college library. This is a good move and worthy of imitation. Unfortunately, 
however, the financial success of most college journalism is not such as to enable the 
editors to imitate. If they come out “square ” they may consider themselves fortunate. 
There was an old custom, of which this generosity reminds us, of a gift to the library 
from each graduating class. The Nation claims this honor for Harvard, but if we are 
not mistaken, the same was once the custom here. This, though fallen into disuse, 
was lately revived and directs its munificence in another direction. The class of ’Sixty- 
nine have given to the “Cabinet” instead of the library. If they have not fol- 
lowed the ideas of the utilitarian and given where it would be of the most use, they have 
certainly given to that department which most needs gifts. 
With the departure of ’Sixty-nine, 


Seventy 


Assumes her senioric dignity. Does it seem possible? Three years have flown rapidly, 
and yet the last has gonethe quickest and been the happiest, at least tous. The Wooden 
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Spoon, that far-distant, mysterious future of our Freshman year has come and gone. 
*Seventy has honored her chosen man, and honored herself, too, in honoring him. Po- 
litical warfare of our college days is passed, and we involuntarily give a sigh of relief. 
Some have attained their aims and some have not. It is difficult to tell who are the 
more fortunate. But, however this may be, we feel that now we can settle down for 
a quiet, happy year. The past year has not been all that we could have wished it to be, 
as regards that unity which ought to characterize a class. But we are glad to see that 
these differences of opinion are dying away, and, thatin the estimation of some at least, 
the Junior societies, which are supposed to have been the cause of all, are not quite so 
contemptible as they once tried to make them out. Whatever else may have been 
wanting it is certain that we have had a term of hard work. There have been but few 
breathing spells and then hardly long enough to relieve us from the steady strain. But 
the work has been a pleasure. We have felt as if we were being instructed as well as that 
we were reciting. It is the unanimous verdict that it would be difficult to find a corps 
of instructors to excel ours of this term. These are through now, however, and we 
have put on the far-famed dignity. And though it doesn’t sit well we must wear it 
and get used to it—those of us who do not get the privilege of enjoying Junior ease for 
one year longer. This examination has come very near being too much for some of us, 
but being hopeful for the result we are glad to turn away for 


Vacation, 


Between which and now there is but a brief space. We have only to wait patiently for 
the issue of the great boat-race, for of course we are all going tothat. We strongly be- 
lieve that our crew will not so thoroughly “come back on us” as the ball nine did. 


The members of the University crew have shown by their work that they feel some. 


desire to win. The nine with three or four exceptions didn’t seem to care. It seemsa 
shame that when the match comes off with Harvard—the only one we care anything 
about—we cannot see as good a game as when some professionals visit us. If the 
men in the nine have no interest in the game let them give up their places to those who 
have, and not make us a laughing-stock for those little colleges who can hardly find a nine. 
We rely on our University crew to retrieve our fortunes and wipe out the disgrace the 
nine have caused. Yet we cannot be too expectant, for the recent Brooklyn contest has 
taught us the frailty of human hopes. But let us proudly wear the blue, yet confident 
in our muscle. 

But we have lingered already too long, for the sound of yonder depot bell warns us 
that the next train will bear us homeward. In fancy we are therenow. We sit be- 
neath the shady trees; where come not the dread and work of annuals. Our pony is 
waiting at the gate. The “Bonny Blue” is moored at the lakeside. Fond hearts 
are calling; in our ears we hear their gentle whispering “come.” How gladly we 
respond, let answer, the light step with which we leave, the echo that shall soon ring 
through the woods, and more than all the happy hours—how happy none may tell— 
hours that are like pivots to our college days to which we look forward with eager anti- 
cipation, and upon which we may look back with a fond regret. 

But we must go. A pleasant vacation and a happy time to all. 
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TO UNDERGRADUATES. 


In accordance with the annual custom, the Board of Editors hereby 
offer for competition, the Yale Literary Prize, a Gold Medal, valued at 
twenty-five dollars, each contestant must comply with the following con- 
ditions: he must be a member of the academical department and a sub- 
scriber to the Lrr. ; his essay must be a prose article, and must not exceed 
in length ten pages of the Magazine; it must be signed by an assumed 


of the unsuccessful competitors. 


sure of their acceptance. 


name, and accompanied by a sealed envelope containing the real name of 
the writer; and must be sent to the undersigned on or before Saturday, 
October 16th. The Committee of Award will consist of two resident 
graduates and the Chairman of the Board, who will keep secret the names 


WM. C. GULLIVER, 


Chairman Board of Editors. 


Susscrisers who have not yet called for the back numbers of the pre- 
sent volume, are requested to obtain them at once, at the College Book- 
store. If they neglect to do so, we will not be held responsible, if una- 
ble to supply them at the close of the year. Holders of “‘ Index” checks 
must also hand them in before the close of the term, if they would make 


For Numbers 3 and 4 (December and February) of the present Vol., 
full price will be paid at the Bookstore; or any two other numbers of the 
Volume, or the present number of the Lir., will be given in exchange for 
either one of them. Seniors who do not desire those two numbers, take 
notice. 
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Biair & Duptey occupy their post of honor this month with a new 
host of gentlemen’s articles. —Smith Merwin & Co, offer a long list of 
“ novelties,” no Jess tempting than those displayed in their beautiful show- 
window on Chapel Street.—Thill, with his perfect darling of a dress suit, 
Mason and Hurle, vieing in new Spring Goods, have each “‘ something 
to say.”—In the Jewelry line, Smith & Bartram (successors to Streeter & 
Co.) offer their services in the way of making some of the society pins. 
Out of the three or four hundred made every year, Brown has had a good 
share of their making, and from his always patronizing the Lir., he al- 
ways will have a good share.—Benjamin & Ford have a goodly lot of 
those gold seai rings, which are seen on the finger of many a one now-a- 
days.——The Tremont House is the only place to put up at during vaca- 
tions, so say all the men who were there last April.—The Yale Hat 
Store of Mansfield & Kimberly is bound to be ahead of everything this 
year.—Davies needs no encomium from us ; Junior tickets, Spoon tickets, 
Society invitations, speak volumes in his praise. —Sarony is just fur- 
nishing the class of ’69 with their pictures to their entire satisfaction, and, 
of course, merits the praises reprinted from the T7zbune on page 10— 
Gilbert Smith’s on Church Street, is the place to go for Soda Water, as we 
suppose most college men have discovered by this time.—A. G, Scran- 
ton, 2d door from the P. O., is commencing to receive the patronage of 
all Yale men who desire anything in the newspaper or stationery line—he 
deserves it from his assistance to college institutions. —W ho is not going 
to step down to Brooks & Thatcher’s, and take a row in one of their Troy 
paper boats? 


Tuere is a word or two we would like to add about our Advertisers. 
Apart from the task of hunting them up, which is not one of the pleas- 
antest, we are frequently met with the remark, “‘ What’s the good in our 
advertising, we are well enough known in College.” This is the very 
reason why such men should insert in our columns—they are largely pat- 
ronized by students, and it is but fair that they should value such patron- 
age enough to contribute a mite towards the support of a College maga- 
zine. We know some of our readers do, and we hope a// will, take the 
pains, after having searched through these dozen pages given up to adver- 
tisements, to notice those who patronize us, and in turn give such men a 
chance. We find that those tradesmen who hold the biggest monopoly 
of student custom, are not always the politest and the readiest to oblige 
us, There are two cases especially, which if it were right for us to men- 
tion, we should mention with pretty strong emphasis, we have lately come 
across, of men whose chief support is from students, who repelled us with 
the rejoinder that “‘it did no good.” We hope they may be equally 
certain that it does no harm. If justice be done, it certainly will ‘« do 


some good’ to another class, who deserve our patronage. Let them 
have a trial. 


We desire to urge the fact upon advertisers and subscribers, that each 
editor is furnished with printed receipts, which they should in all cases 


demand as a proof of their settling. No little trouble will be thus saved 
for them. 
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BLAIR & DUDLEY, 
328 Chapel Street. 


We beg to remind our friends who are leaving the city that 
nowhere in the country can they find an assortment of 


F boat Class Furnishing Goods 


at as low prices as we offer. This is particularly the case with 


FINE SHIRTS. 


We make the best qualities of Shirts to measure, and war- 
rant the fit, for the lowest prices possible, and very much lower 
than the same qualities ure usually sold. In 


Summer Under Clothing, 


Jean and Linen Drawers, 
Gloves, Linen Handkerchiefs, 


ScarFs, Bows AND TIEs, 


our assortment is unequalled, and our prices the lowest. 


BLAIR & DUDLEY, 
328 Chapel Street. 
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DAVID L. DAVIES, 
Engraver & Printer to Colleges, 


_ § IN KIRBY’S JEWELRY STORE, 
Ornics : { 316 CHAPEL STREET, 


Diplomas, Posters, Coats-of-Arms, Monograms, &c., &c., Designed and 
Engraved on Steel or Copper, and printed on Parchment, 
Parchment Paper, Board, &c. 


BOATS TO LET. 


E still keep up our Boat-letting business, at the old stand, g2 East 
Water Street, where we can show as good Row Boats as are any- 
where to be found, including one of the celebrated 


Paper Shells, from Troy. 
(= Boats always afloat Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. 
BROOKS & THATCHER. 


GEORGE BROWN, 
No. 274 Chapel Street, 


Gives particular attention to the manufacture of COLLEGE 
SOCIETY PINS of every description. A long experience in 
this department enables him to offer superior inducements both as 
regards workmanship and price. Pins of the various Societies 
constantly on hand, or made to order at short notice, and in the 
very best manner. Also keeps on hand a splendid assortment of 


New Haven, Conn. 


English, Swiss and American Watches, 


CLOCKS, of every description, 
DIAMONDS, FINE JEWELRY, 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 
GOLD PENS, OPERA GLASSES, 
AND GAS FIXTURES. 


Watches and Jewelry repaired by experienced workmen 
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A. THILL, 
MERCHANT ‘TaILor, 


AND 


GENTS’ FURNISHER, 


4360 CHAPEL STREET, 


Offers his fine assortment of SUMMER GOODS at greatly reduced 
prices. Also, great inducements offered to Cash buyers. 


§S Call early, and secure Bargains ! 


Men’s Furnishing Goods, in great variety, 
Novelties in Neck Wear, 
Square Silk Handkerchiefs—only a few left, 
Lace and Gauze Scarfs, 
Gloves, Hosiery, Under-Clothing, 
Suspenders, Canes, Umbrellas, 
Dressing Gowns, Smoking Jackets, 
Dusters, Patent Pantaloon Drawers, 
And an endless variety of other goods, 


GS All styles of SHIRTS made to order, 
and a perfect fit guaranteed. 
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SMITH & BaRTRAM, 


(Successors to Geo. L. Streeter,) 


266 Chapel Street. 

———-Dealers in—— 

American and Foreign Watches, Clocks, 

Jewelry, Silver and Plated Ware, 

Manufacturers of- 

Gold and Silver Spectacles, Rings, &c. 
COLLEGE SOCIETY & MASONIC PINS 


Made to order, by experienced workmen, 


WATCHES AND JEWELRY REPAIRED. 
Engraving neatly done. 


A. G. SCRANTON, 


News AGENT & STATIONER, 


72 Church Street, 2d door North of Post Office, 
Has constantly on hand a full supply of 
Daily and Weekly Newspapers and Monthly Magazines, 


French Note Paper and Envelopes, and Stationery of every description. 


Initial Paper Stamped to order. Give him a call. 
YaLE Har Srore! 
STUDENTS! 


Always buy your Hats, Caps, Canes, Bags, Umbrel- 


las, &c., at the 
YALE HAT STORE, corner Church and Chapel Streets, 


where you can find the largest assortment of fashionable goods in the City. 


MANSFIELD & KIMBERLY, Proprietors. 


_ 
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GILBERT SMITH, Jr. & CO., 
Druggists & Pharmaceutists, 


89 CHURCH STREET, 
NEW HAVEN. 


[@OPEN ALL NIGHT. 


Pure French, German, English and American 


Drugs & Medicines. 


Choice Foreign and Domestic 


Toilet Articles and Fancy Goods. 


Imported Perfumes, Soaps, Brushes, and 
Druggists’ Sundries. 


<= Physicians’ Prescriptions compounded from Pure and 
Choice Materials. 


SopA WATER. SYRUPS. 


SARSAPARILLA, CREAM, PEACH, 
LEMON, GINGER. AMBROSIA, 
PINE APPLE, BOSTON, PEAR, 
VANILLA, NECTAR, MAPLE, 
STRAWBERRY, JARGONELLE, CHOCOLATE, 
BANANA, ORGEAT, COFFEE, 
WILD CHERRY, RASPBERRY, BIRCH, 

SPICE, ORANGE, ROSE, SIMPLE. 


Thirteen Tickets for $1.00. 


HOCK and SODA, CLARET and SODA, “I LIKE 
IT,’ CATAWBA and SODA, 20 cents. 
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TREMONT HOUSE, 


New Haven, Conn., 


ENOS FOOT, Proprietor. 


i The only Hotel in the State where all the rooms are furnished with 
Hot and Cold Water, lighted with Gas, and Heated by 
the Low Pressure Steam Heating Apparatus. 


BENJAMIN & FORD, 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS,. 


222 and 224 Chapel Street. 


THE FINEST GOODS IN THE MARKET. 
THE RAREST STOCK IN THE STATE. 


MASON & CO., 


Merchant Tailors. 


OUR USUAL CHOICE STOCK OF 


Spring and Summer WoOOLENS 


1s now in store. 


N. B.—Fine Shirts made to order. 
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New ‘TalLor, 
Goods! New Prices! ! 
L. FELDMAN, 


Merchant Tailor and dealer in Fashionable 


READY-MADE CLOTHING. 


Come and judge for yourselves of our stock and prices. If you want 
a suit made to order, or ready-made, we will give it to you as well made, 
and twenty per cent. cheaper than any other place in town. 


Students are especially invited to give us a call at our elegant new store, 


No. 202 State STREET, 


Second door Nerth of Chapel St., Yale National Bank Building, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


BERKELE & CURTISS, 


DEALERS IN FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


Fruits and Nuts, 


Fine Wines, Liquors and Cigars, 
No. 211 Chapel Street, Adelphi Building. 
LOUIS H. nk NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


W. D. CURTISS 


G. GARDNER, 
COSTUMER, 


And Ornamental Hair Manufacturerer of Wigs, Curls, Frizetts, 
Bands, Bracelets, Watch, Guard, Rings, Crosses, and all manner 
of Devices in Hair Work. 

No. 251 Chapel Street. 
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SARONY CO., 


ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


680 Broadway, New York. 


NAPOLEON SARONY. ALFRED S. CAMPBELL. 
Photographers to Classes ot ‘69 at Yale College and 
Military Academy, West Point. 


“*Sarony’s secret lies in his artistic sense; in his own thorough enjoyment of a good 
thing, and his understanding of it. He has a wonderfully acute power of sceing just 
what his sitter is good for. And he never makes the mistake of belittling a fine man 
or woman, or trying to exalt a so-so subject into something grand. With a quick 
glance he seizes all the good in the sittr’s face, or, if there be but one good point, 
seizes that, and then swiftly but surely puts ehim in a position which will but enable 


“Those to know who never knew before, 
And those who always know, to know the more.” 


Then he has the most delightful talent for costume and drapery. * * * * Running 
over, months ago, a pile of photographs in his room, we came to one figure of a lady, 
almost perfect in grace, standing with her back to the spectator, showing nothing of 
her face but that subtle line of brow and cheek, and chin, which is so attractive, and 
yet so difficult for the artist to seize. This line was so lovely, and the hair that covered 
the head, * * * * was so beautiful and fine, that we longed to see the face. ‘ There 
isn’t any face,” said Sarony, laughing; “she had n’t a good nose, and knew it; but, by 
Jove, sir, is n’t she splendid, there?” * * * * We think many of our readers will 
be glad to know of Sarony, who may assuredly be praised in this unstinted way—seeing 
that his work so fully deserves it for force, for delicacy, and for the artistic sense revealed 
in it.—New York Tribune. 


Visitors to New York are invited to call at 


the above address and inspect our 


specimens of work. 


'!HURLE,!! 
Fashionable ‘Tailor. 


Our stock of 


SUMMER GOODS 


NOW COMPLETE. 


SCOTCH SUITS 


Gotten up in style, and at a LOW FIGURE. 


Those in want of a 


FINE BLACK DRESS SUIT, 


will do well to call and examine our stock. 


A PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 


Fine Shirts made to order. 


448 CHAPEL STREET, 


Opposite the Colleges. 
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GRADUATES AND UNDERGRADUATES 


Can find everything they need to complete their Memorabilia at 


The College Bookstore. 


YALE MEMorRIAL ADDRESSES, 


Delivered by President ilemaniaas Prof. Thacher, and others, in 
commemoration of 


The Distinguished Dead of Yale, 


Class Orations and Poems, 


Pot Pouris, Banners and Yale Indexes, for years back, 
Imperials and Photographs of the Faculty, 


Imperial, Stereoscopic and Card Views of all places of 
interest about College and around New Haven. 


In short, everything of interest to Graduates, friends of 
the College and Students, can be found at 


THE COLLEGE BOooKsToRE, 


Nos. 34 and 48 South Middle College. 


Every one knows that this is the place to buy New and 
Second-hand 


COLLEGE TEXT BOOKS. 


= 


THE 


Yale Literary Magazine. 


CONDUCTED BY THE 


STUDENTS OF YALE COLLEGE. 


This Magazine, established February, 1836, is the oldest college periodical in America, 
entering upon its Turety-Firra Votume with the number for October, 1869. It is 
published by a Board of Editors, annually chosen from each successive Senior Class, and 
is entirely made up of the writings of undergraduates. It thus may be fairly said to re- 
present in its general articles, the average literary culture of the college; while in the 
Memorabilia it is intended to make a complete record of the current events of college life, 


Contributions to its pages are earnestly solicited from all the undergraduates, and will 
be carefully inspected when received. If rejected, they will be returned to their writers, 
whose names will not be known outside the Editorial Board. Articles must be sent 
through the post office, and be accompanied in every case by a responsible name. This 
may be enclosed in a sealed envelope, which will not be opened until the fate of the 
article has been decided. Items of news, even of trifling importance, are also especially 
desired, and may be communicated personally to the Editors, or by mail, in the usual way. 
A Gold Medal of the value of Twenty-Five Dollars, for the best written Essay, is offered 
for the competition of all undergraduate subscribers, at the beginning of each academic 
year, 

The Magazine is issued three times each term, and nine numbers form the Annual 
Volume, comprising at least 360’ pages, accompanied by title page and table of contents. 
The publishing price is $3.00 per volume, 35 cents per copy. All subscriptions must be 
paid, in advance, directly to the Editors, who alone can give receipts therefor. Unless 
otherwise agreed upon, subscribers will call for the Magazine at the College Book Store, 
where single copies may also be obtained; they are likewise kept on sale at Pease’s and 
Hoadley’s. To outside subscribers, patrons, and exchanges, the Magazine is promptly 
mailed upon the day of publication. 

A complete and exhaustive Index to the first thirty-three yolumes of the Magazine 
was issued July 15, 1868, and may be obtained at the College Book Store, or of the Editors; 
ptice 50 cents. The Editors can also supply Vols. XI, XVI, XX, XXIII, XXVI, 
XXXII and XXXIII, complete; and most of the other numbers subsequent to Vol. 
IX (1843-4), a list of which may be obtained on application. The price of back numbers 
will be $2.00 per volume, 25 cents per copy, but sets will be supplied at reduced rates. 

A limited number of first-class advertisements are inserted in the form of a supplement ; 
payable on the day of publication. Rates by the term and year furnished on application. 

All communications, whether in regard to the editorial or the business management of the 


periodical, must be addressed to the “Eprrors or THe Yare Lirerary Macazine, New 
Haven, Conn.” 
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